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In Spite af Themselves 


AMBROSE W. VERNON 


OQ you remember that remarkable scene in the life of Channing that 

marks one of its turning-points, when the anti-slavery leader, Samuel J. 

May, himself one of the glories of the Unitarian fellowship, overcoming his 
reverence before Channing, burst out to him: 


“Dr Channing, I am tired of these complaints. It is not our fault that 
those who might have managed this reform more prudently have left us to 
manage it as weare able. It is not our fault that those who might have pleaded 
for the enslaved so much more eloquently have been silent. We are not to 
blame, Sir, that you have not so spoken. And now because inferior men 
have begun to speak and act against what you yourself acknowledge to be 
an awful injustice, it is not becoming in you to complain of us because we 
do it in an inferior style. Why, Sir, have you not moved before?’ ‘There 
followed a moment of fearful silence. And then Channing wrote his name 
still higher among his fellows when he quietly replied, “Brother May, | 
acknowledge the justice of your reproof: I have been silent too long.” 


I would not by a single word minimize the justice of that reproof or 
the nobility of Channing’s reply and of the life that followed it. But 1 would 
be untrue to the findings of biography in its service to religion, were I not 
to say that though biography underscores progressivism or radicalism in 
religion as in all departments of human activity, it keeps its highest crown— 
the crown of thorns rather than of laurel—for those who were progressive 
in spite of themselves and therefore by the insistence of a power beyond them- 
selves. : 3 


|From an article in this issue.] 
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The Preacher-Editor 


HAT WOULD HAPPEN if a preacher could 

suddenly be translated to the desk of, a city 
editor, and have the privilege of saying what news 
should be printed that day, and what omitted; 
what news should go on the front page and what 
be relegated to the back of the paper? If that 
preacher were conscientious, as most are, he would 
have an exceedingly delicate and difficult task on 
his hands, for there is hardly a minister who would 
. edit news as it is edited. Instead of doing as is 
regularly done in newspapers all over the country, 
—devoting. the first page, sometimes the first two 
and. three pages, to acts of violence, scandalous 
proceedings, domestic complaints, trouble for some- 
body, with news from conferences on education 
and religion given inconspicuous headlines and 
tucked away in a half-column,—the preacher-edi- 
tor would place “battle and sudden death” well 
out of sight, and play up news of civic betterment, 
education, and religion. If a good sermon came 
in that morning, he would not cut it down one-half 
or two-thirds, and crowd it in among advertising 
matter; he would give it a good headline and 
spread it over the front page. 

He would do this—and ruin the circulation. 
Probably every city editor in the country would 
agree with that conclusion. Those who criticize 
the newspapers because they play up the lurid and 
sensational—and many do thus criticize—have to 
remember that the editors of those papers know 
their business. They keep an ear to the ground. 
They know what features are read, what disre- 
garded. They know why John Doe parts with his 
two cents for their morning or evening edition in 
preference to the edition of a rival. It is their 
business to know. A falling circulation means 
falling advertising; and the next thing is insol- 
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vency. Yet, with utmost deference to city editors, 

seasoned in that most intense and exacting of all 

schools—the modern newspaper office, we might 
venture to suggest that mind and imagination grow 
by what they feed on. . The popular mind asks for 
sensations because it always has had them. Give 

it different diet over a period of years, and it might 

as readily rebel against blood and violence as now 

it relishes it. And the preacher-editor and the city 

editor are certainly in agreement that the awaken- 

ing would be exceedingly beneficial all around. 


“Ten Years After” 


ELATIONS between England and Germany, 
and England and France, are getting easier if 
we are to believe the cablegram which came across 
the Atlantic last week. This easing of the — 
diplomatic tension began about a year ago with 
the acceptance of the Dawes Plan. If we except 
occasional outbursts. of reproach and suspicion, the 
plan for harmonized relations has developed with 
a fair degree of satisfaction, with the nations 
nearer an understanding than at any time since 
1914. : 
Publishing houses have been issuing books on 
the international situation in unprecedented quan- 
tity. One of the most readable is Sir Philip Gibbs's 
last book, “Ten Years After.” The volume is the 
work of a journalist, with a journalist’s virtues 
and defects. It does have the desirable quality of 
being readable, with technical phrasing and com- 
plicated descriptions reduced to a minimum. 
Moreover, it is the work of a trained observer, who 
has reputation enough to be admitted into the 
higher councils. Mr. Gibbs gives at a glance the 
world situation ten years after Germany invaded 
Belgium, and does it in a manner that compels at- 
tention, and fixes a picture in the mind. The book 
is a good one to read in these closing weeks of vaca- 
tion, for it has no dull pages, and tells us what. 
kind of world we are living in. : 
The author goes back to 1914, speaks of the sense 
of security ; recounts the courage, the high idealism 
of those terrible war years. He devotes at least 
half the volume to the “uncertain peace,” when 
idealism fell from the lofty place to which it had 
climbed. He warns of “present perils,” and finally 
points to the “hope ahead.” In our judgment, his 
last chapters are his best. Here is a phrase from 
the final one: “The Christian peoples, at least, are 
dedicated to peace by ‘words that they cannot 
ignore without treachery to the spirit of their faith. 
There is no Christianity in hatred, none in class 
warfare, none in violence against our neighbor, 
none in envy of our neighbor’s goods, none in 
denial of the laborer’s hire, none without love 
and pity and self-sacrifice. It is only by rededi- 
cating ourselves to that spirit that we can hope 
to solve the problems that beset us on every side, 
and exorcise the evil powers in the heart of hu-— 
manity which are working for destruction. .. . 
Ten years after, let us remember the splendor and 
the spirit of the youth that died for ideals not yet 
realized.” 
Are the nations remembering? It begins to look 
that way. 
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Educate the Criminal 


ae is always presenting puzzles. One 
. of the more recent is the rapid increase of 
crime. England and Wales with a combined popu- 
lation, in 1923, of 40,000,000, recorded less than 
two hundred murders. In 1924, the city of St. 
Louis, alone, exceeded that record. From 1913 to 
1923, according to statistics gathered by the Ameri- 
ean Bar Association, 100,000 persons met violent 
death at the hands of their fellow men, the rate 
being 10,000 a year. The rate for 1924 was in ex- 
cess of this by 1,000 deaths. While homicide is 
increasing, figures indicate that burglaries likewise 
have increased. In the last decade burglar insur- 
ance has gone up 50 per cent., according to a state- 
ment by Richard Washburn Child. He states that 
the cost of crime for 1924 in this country, includ- 
ing protection and trials, was $10,000,000,000. 
These are the statistics. The fact that law is 
openly and widely defied is a commonplace. News- 
papers which depend on the lurid and sensational 
find abundant material in homicides, daring hold- 
ups, and crime fests of all sorts. It is not neces- 
sary to penetrate deeper into the story of riot, de- 
fiance, and iniquity. But we are vitally interested 
in causes and corrections. 

The other day a man-and his wife, citizens of 
Indiana, were killed. The evidence showed that 
the two had revealed the hiding place of a notori- 
ous murderer, whose accomplice had thus avenged 
his comrade. How far fear, lest desperate accom- 
plices seek vengeance, affects officials appointed 
to apprehend and convict, we may not say. It does 
have an influence. Instances are not wanting, 
either, proving that police and desperate men and 
women of the underworld are in connivance, as 
was the case when Theodore Roosevelt took office 
as president of the Police Commission of New 
York City, and more recently in Philadelphia and 
Chicago. 

One way to stay the avalanche of crime is to 
rigidly enforce law and summarily punish offen- 
ders. But in our opinion it is not the most im- 
portant way. A perplexing feature of this 1925 
outbreak is the fact that the chief and most daring 
offenders are young men, often mere boys,—not 
hardened criminals, as was formerly the case, with 
long crime records. Those boys would not have 
taken the fatal step had homes, schools, and 
churches done their full duty. To be sure, some 
men are born with the criminal instinct,—diseased, 
so to speak, with the degenerative tendency. But 
many of the most notorious criminals would have 
made honest, productive citizens had the sound in- 
fluences that emanate from religion, education, 
and home training surrounded them from the be- 
ginning. 

It may be that not all of us are prepared to say, 
with the Salvation Army, that no man or woman 
is so low sunk, in such desperate case, that the 
gospel of love and hope will not save him, although 
every day the Army is rescuing many such. But 
we do believe in the power of these higher influ- 
neces to start boys and girls right, and keep them 
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right. In these moral and spiritual influences we 
place our trust as much as in the force of civil law 
and fear of punishment. 


The Tuckerman School 


N ANOTHER PAGE of this issue is the story 
of the Tuckerman School, interestingly told 
by Miss Frances M. Wood, a student. The school 
held its first session, 1907-08. It opens this year, 
October 5, with an enrollment of more than twenty 
students, with other applications expected. This 
is its best registration. The value of the School 
to the churches can hardly be overstated. We need 
theological seminaries if we are to have a trained 
and influential ministry. But as Miss Wood points 
out, the work of the modern church organization 
is so varied, so exacting, that one mind, while it 
may direct, cannot meet all requirements. KEvery 
minister knows that certain aspects of parish 
obligations can best be met by trained women. The 
Tuckerman School undertakes to provide for pre- 
cisely this need. 
Well were it, if each minister’s wife could also 


be his parish assistant. But this cannot be: home- 


making and care of children occupy her days; 
though, extend far the record, many noble-souled 
women, despite unceasing home demands, do find 
time and energy for parish duties. It is to take 
part of the burden off the minister’s wife, as well 
as off the minister, that parish assistants are 
trained. As this record year at the Tuckerman 
School indicates, churches are awakening to the 
value of these young women, who, adequately in- 
structed, come to help preacher and trustees solv 

baffling problems. phot 


The Unconventional Age 


T MAY BE that the decade beginning with 1925 

will pass on into history as the unconventional 
age. Certain it is that not in the recollection. of 
the oldest among us has so ruthless an invasion of 
conventions, sacred and time-honored, been made. 
Imagine yourself back in those youthful years, 
you who have passed life’s meridian. You rode 
sedately along on the bicycle at the rate of ten 
miles an hour. When you wished for an outing, 
the horse and carriage drove up to the door and 
you rode a few miles out in the country, visited 
with a friend, and returned. When the time of 
your vacation came round, were you fortunate 
enough to have one, you took the train, and waited 
on its promptness or delay. You got your own 
three meals a day—dinner at a hotel or country- 
Few ques- 
tioned the necessity of going to church twice Sun- 
day, with Sunday-school thrown in, and the largest 
churches were well filled. You went to parties 
and danced decorously the waltz and schottische. 
You visited the bathing beach and found all the 
proprieties met. Perhaps you happened in a back- 
country home and saw the grandmother smoking a 


corn-cob pipe. In those good times people moved 
(Continued on page 854) 


World Educators Asked to Help End War | 


Banish war psychology from the schools 


Sorra, August T. 

HEN the World Federation of Edu- 

eation Associations met recently in 
Edinburgh, an anti-war sentiment be- 
came early apparent among the educators 
from all over 
sessions. Ways of banishing the propa- 
gation of military heroics from the school- 
room were discussed early in the proceed- 
ings—and with an _ intensity which 
indicated a desire on the part of the edu- 
cators of Scotland and the world to put 
an end to the psychology which in the 
past, as late as the beginning of the World 
War, has driven nations to war under the 
urge of false patriotism. 

The attitude of teachers toward the 
main question that is concerning good 
men and women everywhere was out- 
lined by Prof. J. J. Findlay of the Uni- 
versity of Manchester. He said: 

“Two problems are involved in this 
discussion now before the World Federa- 
tion: First, the attitude toward national 
patriotism that should inspire the minds 
of teachers; and second, as the sequel of 
these sentiments, the reforms that should 
be introduced into schools and colleges. 

“The basic doctrine is not new; it is 
as old as the gospel which seeks to unite 
Jew and Samaritan, Greek and barbarian 
in one brotherhood. Our task is to recon- 
cile this sentiment with our devotion, 
equally sincere, to home and fatherland; 
to forget the bitter memories of strife; to 
investigate the psychology which enables 
the teacher to be at once a loyal teacher 
and a citizen of the world. 

“The chief enemy that has to be over- 
come in men’s hearts is fear. Much of 
the present-day movement toward peace 
is due to the dread of a renewal of the 
anguish and misery felt during the dread- 
ful years of war, but if we rely on this 
instinct we are laying our foundations in 
the Jand where ‘perfect love casteth out 
fear.’ 

“The school is becoming more and more 
a place where friendliness and good will 
among teachers is taught and nurtured. 
A child who is released from needless 
fears, from harsh attitudes in the school 
society, is being prepared to enter the 
larger world in a spirit of good will and 
affection. 


“TEACHERS find themselves ready to 
join hands with their fellow teachers all 
over the world; but they are confronted 
by two great sources of antagonism,— 
the spirit of jingoism or chauvinism, and 
the jealousies of industrial rivalry. 

“Standing as we do, aloof both from 
parties and politics and from competitive 
trade, we are regarded as incompetent to 
exercise judgment upon such matters. It 
is, however, all the more necessary that 
we should affirm our faith and help the 
rising generation to realize that mutual 
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the world attending its 


S. I. TONJOROFF 


Buropean Correspondent of Tun RNGISTER 


aid, rather than cut-throat competition, 
is the way of success in business, and 
that ‘patriotism is not enough.’ 

“In politics, our teachers of geography 
should follow the same trend, without neg- 
lecting Great Britain or the dominions,” 
continued the speaker. “Our children 
have time to survey the whole world, if 
we will give them the opportunity as 
regards history. The danger of narrow, 
antagonistic feeling toward foreigners 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 


Mr. Hammond is a mining engineer, and head 
of the Fact-Finding Commission to the coal 
deadlock, appointed by President Coolidge. He 
Says that the people should not stampede on 
the talk of a coal strike, and thus bid up the 
price. At present enough coal is in storage, and 
enough substitutes, to extend over Christmas 


-is now acutely recognized. We are ban- 


ishing war and its heroics from the class- 
room. The history of wars and of com- 
petitive politics must be confined to the 
smallest space in our school programs. 
Children from the earliest years must be 
helped to sustain their faith and hope 
in virtue and progress. No other inter- 
pretation of history is sound or true to 
the facts.” ; 

The subject of a systematic campaign 
in the educational field of the world for 
eliminating war psychology, the heroics 
of war, from the schools, was emphati- 
cally placed before the Federation by its 
president, Dr. Augustus 0. Thomas, who 
declared that the educators of the world 
must raise a foundation of from $10,000,- 
000 to $20,000,000 to help banish the evils 
of war teachings from the classrooms. 


Professor Findlay stirred the gathering 
to a high pitch of enthusiasm by his stir- 
ring plea for the elimination of the spirit 
of selfish nationalism from the school 
textbooks of the world. The realization 


4 


by school teachers of the duty to promote 


the spirit of peace in their daily work 
was demonstrated without question or 
doubt. 

The function of a teacher in the modern 
understanding of his duties was admir- 
ably presented by C. T. Wing, president of 
the National Union of Teachers of Eng- 
land and Wales. 


“THE OLD IDEA of the teacher as a 
dispenser of information is no longer 
adequate,” pointed out Mr. Wing. “The 
true function of the teacher is to explain 
society and to prepare pupils to under- 
stand life. To fulfill this function, the 
teacher must get closely into touch with 
the realities of life and seek to under- 
stand its everyday problems. A knowl- 
edge of the needs of industrial life, and 
the sufferings caused by past changes, 
will enable him to anticipate and prepare 
the way for the changes of the future and 
to mitigate, to some extent, the suffering 
which such changes may cause.” 

At one of its sessions, the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations put 
itself on record as emphatically against 
the promotion of war in one of its domi- 
nant aspects by adopting a resolution to 
draft all national resources for use in 
war. In discussing the resolution, Dr. 
Augustus O. Thomas, the president of the 
organization, said: 

“Tt is historic that the young men of 
the world are the first to be pressed into 
war when it occurs, and that industry has 
prospered under the cloak of ‘essentials’ 
by charging ‘war prices’ for necessary 
commodities. Business has fattened on 
the blood of men. Shall the Federation 


go on record as favoring, in cases of emer- 


gency, the conscription of wealth, mate- 
rials, and labor as well as fighting men?” 

The spirit of the gathering, as well as 
the resolutions adopted by it, were a 
heartening indication of the trend of 
modern education in opposition to war 
psychology in the schools of the world, 
and in support of an education aimed at 
elimination of war spirit from the minds 


of the rising generation. The manifesta-_ 


tion of a spirit of peace among the edu- 
cators of Britain, America, France, and 
others among the countries that rule the 
world, including Germany, was an en- 
couraging sign. The time when swords 
and spears shall be beaten into plowshares 
may not have arrived, but the spirit 
demonstrated by the world educators, as- 
sembled in Edinburgh, shows that definite 
action is being taken in the direction of 
abolishing the youthful psychology that 
makes wars possible, in teaching as well 
as in practice. 
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HE SUBJECT is so large that I must 
4 choose between falling into one of 
two pitfalls. I must either take a little 
corner of the subject and hence degrade 
the topic, or I must attempt to cover the 
few main points which I see and hence 
leave many statements without the modi- 
fications which accuracy requires. I 
choose the latter pitfall and beg you to 
regard this presentation of the rich sub- 
ject as a bare outline, to be filled in by 
yourselves with numerous confirming 
facts and to be guarded by many saving 
clauses which you may supply. We shall 
often seer to push the slight canoe of the 
argument over the falls, because we 
hayen’t time to carry round. 

I shall start with an enormous assump- 
tion which I must call upon your con- 
sciousness to substantiate. It is that reli- 
gion at its highest is a property of the 
individual spirit. If I am not mistaken, 
the two chief threats against the signifi- 
eance of the individual come from society 
and science. 

Society is so ancient a foe of the higher 
religion that we need do scarcely more 
than mention it. It was the foe both of 
the Jewish prophets and of Jesus. In this 
respect, progress is slow. Indeed, John 
Stuart Mill seems to note a certain 
amount of retrogression. “There has 
been,” he said, “a time when the element 
of spontaneity and individuality was in 
excess and the social principle had a hard 
struggle with it. But Society has now 
fairly got the better of individuality, and 
the danger which threatens human na- 
ture is not the excess but the deficiency 
of personal impulses and preferences. 
People live in crowds. Peculiarity of 
taste, eccentricity of conduct are shunned 
equally with crime, until by dint of not 
following their own nature, they have no 
nature to follow. It is not progress that 
we object to: on the contrary, we flatter 
ourselves that we are the most progres- 
sive people that ever lived. It is indi- 
yiduality that we war against: we should 
think that we had done wonders, if we 
had made ourselves alike.” This tend- 
ency of organized society, which democ- 
racy appears rather to emphasize than 
alleyiate, seems permanent. Emerson, 
from his spiritual watch tower, declares: 
“Society everywhere is in conspiracy 
against the manhood of every one of its 
members. Society is a joint stock com- 
pany in which the members agree for the 
better securing of his bread to each 
stockholder to surrender the liberty and 
culture of the eater.” And I presume that 
it is rare to have so conspicuous a con- 
firmation of the opposition of Society, 
Spelled with a large S, to the essence of 
religion as is afforded by the Soviet gov- 
ernment in Russia. To secure conformity, 
religion, with its appeal to the eternal 
truth of the individual, must be exter- 
minated. As the areas of government 
enlarge and the dangers of chaos grow 
upon the imagination, there is certainly 
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The author is professor of biog- 
raphy in Dartmouth College. He 
was the Ware lecturer for 1925, and 
THe REGISTER is able to present his 
remarkable production on that oc- 
casion. 


the temptation, to which many of us yield, 
to keep down all protests against uni- 
formity and custom, those supposititious 
aids to government, and particularly when 
the protests have behind them the impel- 
ling force of religion. It is therefore well 
for us to listen to-night to the words of 
Channing, your patron saint, antedating 
both Emerson and Mill, and penned in a 
quieter time: “There is no moral worth 
in being swept away by a crowd, even 
toward the best of objects. What many 
of us have to dread from Society is that 
it will impose on us a negative character. 

. . The value of associations is to be 
measured by the energy, freedom, activity, 
moral power, which they encourage and 
diffuse.” It is largely to him that this 
[American Unitarian] Association may 
almost be called “‘A Society for the Spread 
of Individualism.” 

In our time, a new factor in our cul- 
ture and a comparatively new influence 
in our education has arisen to threaten 
the significance of the individual soul. 
The air of the twentieth century is thick 
with science. Astronomy swallows us up 
in immeasurable space. Geology, with its 
unimaginable sons, belittles the insignifi- 
cant generations of men. Amid the aus- 
terities of physics and the intricacies of 
chemistry, we wonder how we could ever 
have been interested in watching “the 
clock beat out the little lives of men.” 
Nor does one’s scorn of his humanity gain 
much relief from biology, the liaison de- 
partment between things and men. Evo- 
lution, its fundamental tenet, subordi- 
nates individuals to streams of tendency. 
Individuals turn into curious protuber- 
ances in which the untiring forces knot 
themselves in a necessary lassitude before 
they push further in their endless course. 
Hyen psychology treats us as instances 
rather than as individuals. And William 
Roscoe Thayer, shortly before his death, 
noting the scientific temper of recent his- 
torians, warns, “There is danger of be- 
coming too cosmic, of seeing human his- 
tory from a height so remote that it bears 
no more resemblance to flesh and blood 
than a map bears to a continent.” Mr. 
Santayana expresses in sublime sentences 
the normal reaction of an intelligent be- 
ing to the exploration of science into the 
vast unknown: “Man alone knows that 
he must die, but that very knowledge 
raises him in a sense above mortality by 
making him a sharer in the visions of 
eternal truth. He becomes the spectator 
of his own tragedy; he sympathizes so 
much with the fury of the storm that he 
has no ears left for the shipwrecked 
sailor, though that sailor were his own 
soul.” : 


- The Service of Biography to Religion 


“Individuals are larger than races or nations” 


I. 


The first service of biography to reli- 
gion is that it presses upon men’s atten- 
tion the fascination and importance of 
individual souls. It keeps science from 
overlooking significant facts. It finds the 
importance and ultimate justification of 
society in the latent splendor of the in- 
dividuals of which it is composed. True 
to both the results of science and to the 
insight of religion, William James estab- 
lishes biography upon its secure founda- 
tion when he says: “There is very little 
difference among individuals, but the dif- 
ferences there are, are very important.” 
Biography does. not argue, it presents 
pictures... It separates the higher from 
the lower. It arouses reverence before 
higher, sublime, individual souls. It stirs 
enthusiasm for character. By awaken- 
ing sympathy for actual persons who have 
undergirt our development, it joins affec- 
tion to the ideal. It untangles our ribs 
from our neighbors’ elbows, and clears 
the space about the individual. It demon- 
strates that the character of Socrates, of 
Marcus Aurelius, of St. Francis, of Leo- 
nardo, of Emerson, of Lincoln, of Thomas 
& Becket, of George Fox, of David Living- 
stone, of Robert HE. Lee, throws men upon 
their knees as certainly and pierces more 
transformingly to deep motives than the 
sight of the sun sinking in the west in 
splendor. 


When the high heart we magnify 
And the sure vision celebrate 

And worship greatness passing by, 
Ourselves are great. 


Thus does biography mediate the im- 
mediate religious experience. It cele- 
brates the nuptials of the unseen and 
the seen. It swings clear of the purely 
speculative. It deals with actual motives 
and assured triumphs. It enables us to 
escape from the standards of the crowd. 
And as we stand in awe before the ti- 
taniec and lonely struggles of these great 
souls by which we live, we understand 
the defiant lines of Browning,— 


Those who live as models for the mass 
Are singly of more value than they all. 


18 fF 


The second service of biography to re- 
ligion is slighter, and I wish to pass over 
it very briefly. It is its demonstration 
that there are such realities as pivotal 
personalities of history. Neither society 
nor science would be what they are, had 
it not been for the particular insight, 
temperament, adventure, of certain out- 
standing figures in history. In Socrates, 
the human ideals of the West were ac- 
tually changed, and emerged through 
Plato, Aristotle, and their long line of 
followers into driving forces of mankind. 
Through Alexander’s love of glory and 
the real glory of his nature, world-con- 
sciousness was born and the idea of world 
unity flashed before the sleepy eyes of 
men. In the iron of Cesar’s strange be- 
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ing, the idea of law clothed itself with 
effectiveness. In the “Novum Organum” 
of Francis Bacon, induction as a funda- 
mental method of wisdom sprang into 
being as—to quote his own words—‘‘the 
greatest birth of time,” and modern sci- 
ence is his lusty offspring. Through Vol- 
taire and Rousseau, hostile co-laborers, 
man came to his independence, learned the 
goodness of his own nature, and found 
the weapons to overturn the proudest of 
all tyrannies. Had it not been for the 
personality of Frederick the Great, all 
modern European history would have run 
in different channels. And as biography 
thus reveals how in the complex of human 
society there stands at nearly every im- 


portant bend in its affairs a gigantic. 


human personality, we find ourselves de- 
livered from mere mechanism. 


ITT. 


The third service of biography to reli- 
gion, I find in the incontrovertible fact 
that nearly all of the outstanding figures 
in human history are religious figures. 
The oldest figure in our tradition who 
really is a definite person is David. Not 
long ago, in Cambridge, a company of 
notables proclaimed his scribe to be the 
supreme biographer of the world. I think 
Arrian would come close to that high 
praise for his treatment of Alexander. 
Both of these men are steeped in reli- 
gious Romanticism, and regarded them- 
selves as the prime favorites of their 
gods. Socrates found in his inner voice, 
calling from another personality, which 
he called his demon, that religious as- 
surance that gave both zest and height 
to his epoch-making ethical philosophy. 
Paul set free the spirit of Jesus from 
legalism and nationalism, and unified 
mankind potentially, simply because he 
had a religious vision. Augustine domi- 
nated the life of a thousand years be- 
cause, after reading Paul one day in a 
garden, his tigerish lusts fell away and 
he took out citizenship papers in the City 
of God and would have been quite will- 
ing to cancel his citizenship in the City 
of Rome for that end. St. Francis and 
St. Catherine and Botticelli still purify 
men’s souls, because, being pure of heart, 
they once saw God. And do not those 
two greatest names of Art, Leonardo and 
Michelangelo, stand supreme because their 
marvelous technique was only the tool 
they used to explore what they perceived 
was an Eternal Beauty? And is there 
anything much more pathetic than the 
remorse of Michelangelo, as in his old 
age, realizing how much he had been 
diverted from his higher vision, he bursts 
out in verse: “The fables of the world 
have filched away the time I had for 
thinking upon God.” ‘The history of 
modern Europe is built on the ashes of 
the bonfire Luther kindled with the bull 
of the Pope. This bonfire, too, got its 
flame from the light that overwhelmed 
Paul on his journey to Damascus, though 
the fuse it touched went underground 
for a thousand years. Another vision, 
vouchsafed to Ignatius, transferred his 
romantic attachment from a worldly prin- 
cess to the Virgin Mary, his new inamo- 
Tata, and from that delicate religious 
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affection the steel of the Jesuit obedi- 
ence has constantly cut into the tangled 
history of the western world. 

Of the three men who together pulled 
the pillars from under the Catholic French 
Monster of the eighteenth century and 
started a new movement in human affairs, 
two were religious men. Voltaire died 
“adoring God, loving his friends, not hat- 
ing his enemies, and detesting supersti- 
tion,” after a long exile and a last daz- 
zling triumph. Rousseau died in obscurity, 
but left four great books in which reli- 
gious fervor gave carrying power to his 
conception of the godlikeness of man. If 
we follow the tide of history to England, 
how 4 Becket, Woolsey, Thomas More, 
Thomas Cromwell, John Knox, Oliver 
Cromwell, John Milton, Pym, George Fox, 
Gladstone, and the greatest of BEnglish 
poets, Browning, Tennyson, Wordsworth, 
and Matthew Arnold all attain their stat- 
ure by the might with which they reached 
toward heaven! And in America, is it 
much different? Do not Columbus, Win- 
throp, Increase and Cotton Mather, Roger 
Williams, William Penn, Samuel Adams, 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
John Brown, Abraham Lincoln, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Walt Whitman, Grover 
Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow 
Wilson—do not all our greatest names 
gain in most cases their dominant motive 
from religion, and in the rest is there not 
a sincere reverence for God, liberty, and 
honor? There can be no doubt that the 
men who outrank their fellow men do 
so not because they have thrown off re- 
ligion—which common men believe—but 
rather because they have thrown them- 
selves more mightily and with greater 
powers into it. 


LV. 


The fourth service which biography 
renders religion transforms this last- 
named fact of history into the fountain 
of present-day religion. It lays bare 
(would that it could do so more.com- 
pletely!) the stuff in which all the great- 
est religious discoveries have been made— 
namely, the individual souls of the reli- 
gious pioneers. Religious discoveries are 
personal in their very nature. They are 
made by men from their own hearts; in 
virtue of what they find there, they call 
the world to transcendent life. If then 
we desire to verify the discoveries they 
have made, we must examine the stuff out 
of which they arose. Just as men who 
are interested in the discoveries of Koch 
and Darwin revert to the face of nature 
and there in the original matter verify 
their findings, so those of us who are in- 
terested in religion need, like William 
James, to study those individual souls in 
which the discoveries were made. “All 
things that we see standing accomplished 
in the world,” says Carlyle, “are properly 
the outer material result of thoughts that 
dwelt in the great men sent into the 
world.” But religious thoughts spring 
much more from intuition and less from 
reflection than other thoughts, and hence 
their verification must be undertaken 
through a sympathetic examination of the 
personal soil out of which, like Venus 
from the-sea, they sprang fully grown to 
birth. A scientific discovery may be per- 
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fected by the generations which succeed — 
the discoverer; a religious discovery is 
usually mightiest in the soul of the dis- 
coverer. Indeed, we may in a sense as- 
sert that whereas a scientific truth may 
be verified, a religious truth must be im- 
parted. That seems to me the underlying 
meaning of those words in the Gospel of 
John which are substituted for the cras- 
ser sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, “Ex- 
cept ye eat of the flesh and drink the 
blood of the Son of Man, ye have no life 
in yourselves.” The only method of veri- 


fying the belief of Jesus or of any other 


sublime figure in history is to share 
his spirit. The actual drive and signifi- 
eance of monotheism and justice cannot 
be apprehended without close and inti- 
mate understanding of Amos and Adschy- 
lus, who were the first gigantic wrestlers 
with these vast perceptions and whose 
battle-field was their own hearts. Nor 
can any man claim to understand the 
reach and purity of love who has not ex- 
perienced the crystalline insufficiency of 
Plato, the holy passion of Hosea, and the 
assured majesty of Christ. 

Is it more than fair to biography, then, 
to assert that biography is an effective 
aid to religion? William James once 
said that “our faith is faith in some one 
else’s faith, and in the greatest matters . 
this is most the case.” Without pressing 
this assertion too far, are the greatest re- 
ligions of the earth anything else than 
the sum of the reverences of men before 
a great outstanding personality? Is it 
a mere accident that the three great 
universal religions of mankind bear the 
names of individuals on their sacred ban- 
ners—Mohammed, Buddha, and Christ,— 
and that the noblest religious ethics that 
ever has renounced mystic experience and © 
that would thereby seem to have emptied 
personality of its inmost flavor still bears 
the name of Confucius? No, these things 
are not accidents; individuals are larger, 
more universal, than races or nations. 
Emerson was right in saying “Is not a 
man better than a town?”’—better because, 
if large enough, more inspiring, less 
limited. Better, too, than principles, be- 
cause principles are only abstractions and 
therefore subtractions from personality. 


And so the word had breath and wrought 
With human hands. the creed of creeds ‘ 
In loveliness of perfect deeds 

More strong than all poetic thought. 


Because the study of biography is es- 
sentially an experience in religion, Chan- 
ning, it seems to me, was right when he 
pleaded that preaching should be extended 
to include the characterization of great 
men, saying “Goodness owes nothing to 
the circumstances of its being recorded in 
a sacred book.” 

V. 


There is one other service which bi- 
ography renders to religion which I wish 
to.single out for mention: it demonstrates 
that the men who have moved the world 
and have moved it forward have usually 
departed from the accepted religion of 


their times. When I first broached my 


idea of teaching biography as an academic 
discipline to one of the foremost educa- 
tors of the country, he congratulated me 

(Continued on page 852) 
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HE SCOPES TRIAL is the most in- 
teresting American court case on rec- 
ord. If we except the famous trial of 
Joan of Arc, the examination of Socrates, 


and the trial of Jesus of Nazareth before 


eee eee 


of course.” 


Pontius Pilatus, the Scopes case is the 
most interesting in history. We do not 
fully realize it yet, but Americans now 
have a historic trial to our credit or dis- 
credit, just as have the French, the 
Greeks, and the Romans. In a century 
or so, some New Zealand exponent of the 


_ Neo-Shavian school of drama will “do” the 


Dayton episode into real literature. 

Not only during its progress was the 
Scopes case of overwhelming interest,— 
people are still keenly interested in it, 
I find; and I predict that a few decades 
hence it will be recognized as even more 
important than we contemporaries realize. 
New values and hidden meanings will 
emerge as the incidental events fade and 
the real message of the picture develops 
with the mellowing of time and the sharp- 
ening of our perceptions. Overtones and 
nuances will appear after the rough crash- 
ing chords and colors have ceased to as- 
sail our senses. 

The reason why the Tennessee trial is 
of more than ephemeral interest is the 
very same reason that distinguished those 
other great judgment scenes; namely, the 
prisoner at the bar was not really the per- 
son on trial, 

Ask different people, even to-day, who 
was on trial in Jerusalem that April day 
in the year 29 of our era? Some will 
say, “Why, Jesus, of course.” Others, 
with a deeper perception of values, will 
say that it was really Pilate who was at 
the bar of judgment. Still others will say 
that the real culprits were the faithless 
disciples who forsook their master and 
fied. Again, you will find those who bear 
the Jews a grudge and who allege that 
the Hebrew race was judged and punished 
by God and became wanderers on the 
face of the earth. Others claim that 
the Romans were the real culprits; while 


Kautsky, in his astounding “Foundations 


of Christianity,” just published, makes out 


a strong case that it was an economic sys- 


tem that was on trial. 

Similarly, if you ask who or what was 
on trial in that hot Tennessee court room 
during those historic July days a few 
weeks ago, some will answer, “Why Scopes, 
The wiser ones will say it 
was Bryan. Some will say that it was evo- 


lution which was tried and condemned; 


others will allege that it was fundamental- 
ism. There will be those who will say 


that the State of Tennessee was forever 


branded. Many have said that the very 


guarantees of our federal Constitution were 


z for existence. Educators recognize 
our educational system was at the 
It is this remarkable variance of 

that made this trial so interest- 
at every thinking citizen and that made 


1, varied as are these opinions, a 
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still different answer would have been 
made by the Tennesseans themselves. In 
fact, it was made by them and is still 
made, although few in the outside world 
are aware of it. It is that answer which 
I wish to give in this article. I shall 
try to enable the reader to see through 
Tennessee Fundamentalist eyes the real 
culprits, according to them, and review 
the case briefly from a viewpoint quite 
the opposite of the Unitarian. 

It was not until the “foreign” lawyers 
from the North arrived that the Tennes- 
seans began to show real interest in the 
trial. As for “Johnny” Scopes, they paid 
little attention to him. He wasn’t so bad, 
for they knew very well that he was only 
the cat’s-paw which the real monkeys 
in the case were using to pull their own 
chestnuts out of the fire. He was being 
manipulated by sinister great ones higher 
up who were openly defying religion and 
the dignity of the law at one and the 
same time. And when it became known 
that these great ones, real live agnostics 
and infidel lawyers and confessed evolu- 
tionists, were actually arriving in Day- 
ton as bold as might be, then Tennessean 
attention rose to fever heat. There was 
going to be somebody for Bryan to try 
before the bar of justice now. To be sure, 
Scopes needed a lesson; let the silly young 
eat get its paw singed; but now that the 
guilty monkeys themselves were walking 
right into the trap, there would be great 
goings-on in the Rhea County ‘Cote’- 
house. 

The Chattanooga Daily Times corre- 
spondent felt this atmosphere more than 
the New York and Boston reporters, per- 
haps because he understood the local 
people better, although his paper was 
strongly evolutionist. In the July 18th is- 
sue an article was placed on the front 
page, with headlines as below: 


“Scopes NOMINAL PRISONER AT BAR 
Darrow, Malone and Hays Real Men on Trial 
Home Folk Say John R. Neal Just Merely Fell 

into Bad Company” 


The article opened: 


“The trial is over. The guilty parties have 

been condemned. They and their doctrines and 
their theories have been swept out of the court 
and out of the country. 
_ “The country has been misled about this evo- 
lution case for the past ten days. There has 
been only a nominal prisoner at the bar, one 
Seopes. The real men on trial have been: 

“Clarence Darrow, of Chicago. 

“Dudley Field Malone and Arthur Garfield 
Hays, of New York.” 


At the very opening of the trial, it was 
evident from the attitude and remarks of 
the prosecution that the three foreign 
lawyers from up North were regarded as 
no less than personal emissaries of His 
Satanic Majesty, come to disseminate 
diabolical doctrines through their expert 
witnesses. To do valiant battle against 
these ambassadors of evil, the lawyers of 
the prosecution, backed by the hosts of 


They Called Them the Three Infidels 


Who was being tried at Dayton? 


Tennessee, were assembled under the lead- 
ership of the Great Commoner. 

Darrow, Malone, and Hays were the Un- 
holy Three. When the people of Tennes- 
see view Lon Chaney’s new movie, “The 
Unholy Three,” great crooks though they 
are, they will seem quite harmless after 
the evil trinity of the evolution trial. Just 
remember that Darrow openly admitted 
agnosticism in the court room, and ag- 
nosticism is synonymous with atheism in 
the mind of fundamentalism. Hays said 
without any regret that he represented 
the American Civil Liberties Union, which 
all good Southerners are convinced is a 
Bolshevik gang of the worst sort. And 
as for Malone, though he declared that he 
was as good a Christian as Mr. Bryan, 
why, that doesn’t go, for Tennessee has 
heard that even the Catholics cast him 
out of the fold; and doesn’t that make 
him a sort of Lucifer? 

The conduct of these three during the 
trial amply fulfilled the expectations of 
the faithful fundamentalists. 

Hays, for instance, was continually in- 
terrupting the good judge, taking excep- 
tions constantly and bringing up points 
that seemed to the local people to have 
no bearing on the real case. They did 
not know, of course, that he was cleverly 
seizing little rejected stones to build up 
a strong case for the higher courts. And 
how did he dare to insist on filing as 
exhibits such outlandish things as Douai 
Bibles, and Hebrew Bibles that only a 
Jew could read! Why, Attorney-General 
Stewart had to tell him, in court, that 
the King James Bible was the Tennessee 
Bible; and when Representative Butler, 
who framed the evolution law, told a re- 
porter that he had never heard of but one 
kind of Bible, the fellow, probably an in- 
fidel, had actually seemed amused. Mak- 
ing fun of the Bible, they were! 

Then there was Dudley Field Malone. 
Now, he can make a good speech, loud 
and fiery like Patrick Henry used to, but 
the things he said to Bryan were terrible. 
It was clever of him to appeal to the 
chivalry of the South. But that phrase 
of his about “the Protestant conscious- 
ness” was said with something of a sneer. 
Perhaps when the K. K. K.’s get through 
with Mencken, that smart-Aleck American 
Mercury man, they will pay a visit to the 
Mansion House and ask Malone to explain 
himself. 

And the latest news about Malone con- 
firms Dayton’s suspicions of him; for, al- 
though he claimed to be a Christian dur- 
ing the trial, it was hardly over before he 
had agreed to speak at a big convention 
up North held by the laymen of that 
atheistic crowd, the Unitarians. 

But Darrow was the worst. He was 
clever indeed with his dry speeches and 
he snapped his “‘galluses” as expertly as 
old Judge McKenzie himself, but that was 
only to deceive people. When a man ad- 
mits in open court that he is an agnostic, 
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how much lower can he fall? No wonder 
he objected when Bryan mentioned the 
Leopold-Loeb murder in Chicago, -for the 
whole Fundamentalist South has him 
branded forever for the things he said at 
that trial. No wonder Judge Raulston 
wouldn’t admit the evidence of those sci- 
entific experts when it was by just such 
witnesses that Darrow kept those boys 
from the death that was too good for them. 

The most amazing thing in the whole 
trial, the occurrence that brought a unani- 
mous gasp from the self-contained moun- 
taineers, was when Darrow calmly ob- 
jected to opening court with prayer. If 
ever they had doubted that Darrow was 
in league with evil powers, that. doubt 
was now forever removed. That was an in- 
sult to all religion. And every Tennessee 
fundamentalist in the court room can tes- 
tify that Darrow didn’t bow his head 
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during the prayer, for they were all an 
ing at him, 

’ At the end of the trial, Darrow was sur- 
rounded by high-school boys and girls de- 
sirous of shaking the hand of the cham- 
pion of new truth. Doubtless the funda- 
mentalists looked upon that scene with 
the angry eyes of those who made Socrates 
drink the hemlock for “perverting the 
minds of the young” with the new truth 
of that day. 

Joan of Are was parca as a witch for 
having listened to other voices than the 
authoritative voice of dogmatic religion 
as vested at that time in the Catholic 
Church. Is it possible that here in Amer- 
ica we have actually repeated in spirit 
and essence this crime against freedom of 
thought; and that again religion, this 
time in the name of Protestant Funda- 
mentalism, is endeavoring to re-enact the 
scenes of the medieval inquisition? 


Facts and Illusions about Progress 


J. CYRIL FLOWER 


Maeno the most prolific source of popu- 
lar illusion about progress is the assump- 
tion so often made that progress is another 
name for evolution. I must not involve 
myself in a discussion of the question as to 
the elements of progress that are to be 
detected in the process of evolution; obviously 
evolution has a progressive aspect. But for 
my present purpose, it is more important to 
remember that evolution may also be a 
regression. From nature’s point of view, 
sheer ability to survive under conditions 
- which are not moral at all from man’s point 
of view, is the sole test; and such a type of 
life as the malaria parasite, and multitudes of 
other minute specks of living substance that 
prey upon higher organisms, have justified 
themselves at nature’s bar by being extremely 
successful in surviving and multiplying. The 
fact is that progress is essentially a spiritual 
concept, and it only arises with the intel- 
ligence and spiritual self-consciousness of 
man. It deals with values which are not 
given any preferential treatment in nature 
without man. Of course, man is himself the 
product and child of nature in the widest 
sense of that term, and consequently when 
he comes to appreciate value and to desire 
progress, we may say that. it arises from 
nature; and it is in this fact that we repose 
our faith in a theistic interpretation of the 
universe. But from the practical point of 
view, and considering nature as apart from 
human interference, we cannot help seeing 
that the idea of progress is central to man, 
but is secondary or accidental to nature, thus 
abstractly conceived. 

From this fundamental misconception 
about evolution there flow three main popu- 
lar illusions. They are: (1) That progress 
‘takes place.” (2) That it consists in the 
multiplication of contrivances. (3) That it 
goes on indefinitely, and presumably forever. 
Against these illusions I urge as facts: (1) 
That progress takes place only secondarily 
and occasionally as a part of the evolutionary 
process, and the truth is that progress has to 
be*made. (2) That evolution leads to mul- 
tiplication of contrivances, but the mere 


complication that ensues is not progress at 
all. Progress depends on an ability to 
organize, control, and utilize the growing 
complexities which evolution brings about 
for the sake of the good life. (3) That 
history shows that progress cannot be relied 
upon to go on of its own accord indefinitely, 
but that it ceases, and gives way to regres- 
sion, when the human makers of progress 
deteriorate. 

Let me briefly consider these theses, taking 
them in the reverse order. (1) All the 
world was recently stirred to wonder and 
admiration by those discoveries in the tomb 
of Tut-ankh-amen of fresh records of a great 
civilization. A world of culture, a level of 
artistic achievement, a height of civilization, 
is reflected there which must have struck 
the imagination of vast numbers of people 
who had not hitherto been aware of the fact 
that there was an ancient Egyptian civiliza- 
tion which rose to a level of progress which 
we cannot fully estimate. And this, because 
it disappeared, leaving only fragments be- 
hind, and was succeeded by years of dark 
barbarism. Maybe the ancient Egyptians 
thought that progress was in the nature of 
things, and would go on indefinitely. If so, 
it was an illusion which was shattered. The 
great advance represented in Greek and 
Roman culture and civilization also gave 
way before a relapse into barbarism and the 
gloomy period of the dark ages. What has 
happened may happen again. There is no 
peculiar sanctity about the progress repre- 
sented in modern civilization. It is liable to 
collapse, even as its predecessors collapsed. 

(2) The very complication of life and of 
material contrivances, which are sometimes 
assumed to be the substance of progress, 
may well prove to be conditioning causes 
of the deterioration in man which leads to 
the holding up and overthrow of progress. 
The mere multiplication of things and 
devices tends to become an end in itself, 
instead of a means to the achievement of 
the good life. Complication of conveniences, 
material enrichment, and multiplication of 
ingenious contrivances are perfectly value- 
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less unless they are made by the intelligent — 


and moral direction of man to serve valuable 
ends. We may fill our homes with innumer- 
able things that can be possessed and in 
process thereof empty our souls of all spirit- 
ual vitality—and it is on spiritual vitality 
that progress depends. It is often declared 
to be a great and good thing for man to 
learn how to control the forces of nature, 
and to conquer the environment. But from 
the point of view of progress, everything 
depends on what the forces of nature are 
controlled for; what the environment is 
conquered for. What, surely, stands out 
supremely is that the more mechanical 
means and contrivances are multiplied, the 
more need there is of spiritual capacity to 
deal with and direct these things for the 
building up and promotion of the good life 
—a lesson very forcibly expressed in Capek’s 
well-known play, “R. U. R.” 

(3) Mere increase in numbers and in the 
size of social units has brought problems 
of its own. And I think the outstanding 
problem is that of bringing to bear upon the 
individuals forming those large and unwieldy 
social groups a spiritual and moral culture 
which will enable them to recognize their 
own significance and responsibility. It is 
often the sheer size of the community which 
gives us the helpless feeling that things go 
on without our participation. Progress 
“happens” somehow, whether we as indi- 
viduals are sustaining it or not:—what, 
anyhow, can we do effectively in the face of 
the vast forces of society? It is precisely 
that attitude, multiplied in the individuals 
throughout the community, that prepares 
the way for the destiny of circumstance to 
take the place of the progress of rational 
and spiritual beings. Progress depends on 
the fidelity of individuals who try to go on 
making it even if no one else seems to bother; 
who refuse to shelve their responsibility to 
the broad shoulders of the State, or the 
yet broader shoulders of a God who is in his 
heaven. 

The whole discussion seems to me to lead 
to the inner meaning and reality of religion. 
In a variety of ways and in differing accents, 
religion throughout the ages has been an 
appeal for man’s loyalty not to what lies 
behind, but to what lies before.. Behind is 
the evolutionary process which has given 
the conditions under which man came to 
be on this planet. In the common language 
of religion, that is the natural, or material. 
But before us lies a goal: some vision of a 


.spiritual realm in which God, who is Love, 


reigns. That that vision is not so much of 
another world, as it is the truth, the fulfill- 
ment of this world, is the dynamic of religious 
faith. Fired by that faith, man makes prog- 
ress. “Brethren, I count not myself yet to 
have apprehended: but one thing I do, 
forgetting the things which are behind and 
stretching forward to the things which are 
before. I press on toward the goal.” That 


is making progress. 


Faith is the beginning of wisdom. No 


science was possible until man ex 


an act of faith that the universe is one 
of law and order and unity, and that the 
secret of this law and order and unity 


is open to discovery by the mind « man. 


—Adelbert L. Hudson. 
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Presbyterian’s Heresy Case 
May Go to General Assembly 


Dr. George E. Hunt, pastor of Christ 
Presbyterian Church in Madison, Wis., has 
narrowly escaped being unfrocked by the 


- Wisconsin Presbyterian Synod for beliey- 


ing and preaching the doctrine of evolu- 
tion and other alleged heretical opinions. 
He was tried and acquitted at the Synod’s 
meeting, which was held July 19-26. The 
action against him was known as the 
“Scopes case of Wisconsin’; and if, ac- 
eording to his prosecutors, another attempt 
to unfrock him will be made by appealing 
from the decision of the state synod to the 
General Assembly next year at Baltimore, 
Md., his case may become as significant 
within orthodox Protestantism as the Ten- 
nessee case in the country at large. Dr. 
Hunt was freed only because the evidence 
against him was “insufficient.” 

On one of the counts against Dr. Hunt, 
the Assembly has already spoken. Dr. 
Hunt was accused of neither denying nor 
affirming the Virgin Birth, whereas the 
Assembly at its last meeting declared that 
no person may be licensed to preach un- 
less he explicitly affirms belief in this doc- 
trine. But what will the Assembly say 
on evolution and on Dr. Hunt’s alleged 
characterization of the story of creation 
in Genesis as but figurative? A more seri- 
ous and inclusive charge was that he pro- 
claimed ‘that he no longer accepted or 
believed in the Confession of Faith. As 
to this, the only salvation for Dr. Hunt 
will be for the Assembly to sustain the 
finding of the Synod that the evidence 
was “insufficient.” Another count against 
him was his alleged signature to a peti- 
tion asking support of Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick in his religious views. 

With the acquittal of Dr. Hunt, the 
Synod cautioned its ministers “to exer- 
cise extreme care in all public utterances 
that no appearance be given of dis- 
loyalty to the ordination vows, the faith 
of the church, the doctrines of the holy 
Scriptures, as contained in the confession 
of faith, or the law and policy of our 
church.” 


More Advice for Russia 


The first issue of a new Russian reli- 
gious paper, The Way, will appear in 
Paris, September 1. Dr. John R. Mott, 
general secretary of the national Y. M.C. A., 
is a member of the Board of Control of 
the periodical, and on the staff of Rus- 
sian editors there will also be associated 
both an American and an English Chris- 
tian scholar. 

The viewpoint of The Way will be Rus- 
sian Orthodox, and its spirit and purpose 
are indicated in an editorial leader for 
the first issue. The editorial deplores the 
emigration of “the frightened and embit- 
tered inhabitants of Russia,’ among them 
“the flower of Russian culture,—Russian 
authors, poets, scholars, artists”; and an- 
nounces that the periodical “intends to be 
an instrument of expression for the spirit- 
ual and pollyions tasks of the Russian 


editors acknowledge that the emi- 
mn “does not consist of innocent 


people who are quite different from the 
guilty persons who betrayed Russia.” 
They continue: “The Russian cultural 
class shudders back to-day before the anti- 
Christian image of the Russian Revolu- 
tion. But this same class betrayed a 
thousand times the Christian teachings 
and had very little thought and concern 
to realize in life Christian righteousness. 

. The movement against Bolshevism, 
too, can be based on foundation just as 
contrary to the Christian teachings, just 
as much denying the Christian righteous- 
ness, just as iad and covetous as Bol- 
shevism itself. 

“The Russian Becovle: as well as the 
whole world, have again before them in 
an unheard-of crisis the task to think 
through and to accept Christianity in all 
its consequences and to begin to put it 
really into practice, not merely indivi- 
dually but socially as well. Upon the 
ruins of the bourgeois society we must 
build up a true Christian society; we 
must avail ourselves of this tremendous 
opportunity and not restore the old run- 
down anti-Christian social order. If we 
do not get busy to establish Christian 
righteousness in life, the anti-Christian 
forces will rise more and more. This 
is the very sense of our epoch.” 


For “Labor Sunday” 


In its efforts to stress the concern of 
religion with all of life, the Federal 
Council of Churches is working for a 
wider observance this year of Labor Sun- 
day, which falls on September 6, the day 
before Labor Day. The Council’s mes- 
sage prepared for the occasion points to 
the new co-operative spirit in industry, 
saying in part: 

“In several of our more important in- 
dustries, employing above four millions of 
workers, employers and regular labor 
unions are now working with reasonable 
harmony and efficiency. The movement 
known as employee representation has 
also grown rapidly, until now approxi- 
mately one thousand concerns employing 
possibly a million workers are using 


_ democratic methods in solving the prob- 


lems of industrial relations as they arise 
in the course of the daily operation of 
mills and mines. The best plans of em- 
ployee representation take care _ that 
labor’s solidarity is not sacrificed by any 
of their regulations, and concede the prin- 
ciple of recognition to organized labor. 
The millions of workers not as yet in- 
cluded in the ranks of organized labor, 
nor affected by various forms of employee 
representation, can no longer be expected 
to be silent about their wishes. The day 
of the docile organization of human units 
is gone. Free and intelligent co-opera- 
tion affords the only sure foundation for 
American industry.” 


—y 


The new Union Station in Chicago, IIL. 
has a chapel which is used for occasional 
services and for prayer and meditation. 
Bodies of the dead in transit are cared 
for there and burial services held when 
needed. 


Religion Around the World — 


Bishop Brown’s Appeal 
First “Real Show-down”?P 


When the case of Bishop William Mont- 
gomery Brown, convicted heretic, comes 
up for final hearing before the House of 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in New Orleans, La., in October, 
there will be made a more decisive test 
than the Scopes trial, writes Charles W. 
Wood in The Nation. Bishop Brown, he 
says, has asked this ultimate question: 
What must a bishop believe in order to 
remain a bishop in good standing in the 
church? And it is up to the House of 
Bishops to answer him. The court which 
found him guilty utterly dodged the ques- 
tion. Members of this court would not 
allow themselves or any other bishops to 
be examined. Mr. Wood concludes: 

“It is the first real show-down. What 
is the point, if any, beyond which the 
mind of a churchman must not ask ques- 
tions? The future of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church is bound up in the answer, 
perhaps the future of organized religion 
in the United States. For if the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church decides that a 
bishop is at liberty to believe whatever 
he can find out, the conflict between sci- 
ence and religion may soon be resolved.” 

“Religion Becomes News” is the title 
of Mr. Wood’s article, and for this recent 
development he gives the fundamentalists 
credit. They caused the modernists to 
get a hearing. “It was they who com- 
pelled millions of Americans to overhaul 
their complete mental stock and ask 
themselves seriously, for the first time in 
their lives, just exactly what do I be- 
lieve? . . . That is the best thing, as I 
see it, that has happened to America in 
my generation. <A belief which is too 
sacred to be examined is the only danger- 
ous belief I know anything about... . 

“America has grown great in so far 
as it has believed whatever it has found 
out. It has grown ridiculous in so far 
as it has believed what it has been told. 
But the first step in unbelieving these 
beliefs that make such fools of us is to 
bring them into consciousness. It was a 
great day for American progress when 
religion got into the news.” 


Russian Jews Back to the Soil 


American pioneering days of the 
“covered wagon” are being duplicated in 
Russia to-day, as Russian Jews are flee- 
ing the big cities to become what they 
were in Bible days,—tillers of the soil. 
The American Israelite reports the news. 
The Russian Government has set aside 
vast acres for Jewish settlement, and 
they are free to all who will come and 
cultivate them. It is. expected that 
100,000 Jews will be settled in the Ukraine 
and the Crimea by the end of 1926, and a 
campaign for $15,000,000 will be carried 
on to aid in the project. The Moses of 
this new exodus is Dr. Joseph A. Rosen, 
American agricultural expert, who has 
traveled from end to end of Russia 
through dangers and hardships, helping 
to place thousands of Jewish families on 
the land, aiding thus in the solution of 
a vexing racial and economic question in 
that country. 
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T THE MEETING of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society which was 
held at Unity House during Anniversary 
Week, this year, the question was brought 
up by a Western delegate as to whether 
or not a training school existed for church- 
school teachers, a school which gave in- 
struction in modern teaching methods; 
one which could supply the denomination 
with well-trained, properly equipped 
church-school teachers and superintend- 
ents. I am to tell about the Tuckerman 
School of Boston, a school which considers 
teacher training one of its most impor- 
tant functions. I wish first to give a brief 
outline of its aims and purposes and its 
program for the coming year. 

When it is remembered that scarcely 
one church in ten has a parish assistant, 
and that meanwhile parish houses and 
church activities as a whole are expanding 
in many different directions, it is obvious 
that something must be done to train or- 
ganizers and educators in church work 
who can assist ministers in making 
churches more efficient. The purpose of 
the Tuckerman School is to supply trained 
and competent parish assistants, directors 
of religious education, and field secre- 
taries for church-school organization. It 
seeks to make this occupation a profession, 
to preserve professional dignity, and to 
have women properly equipped. 

First of all, What is the work of a 
parish assistant? It is defined in one of 
the school pamphlets in this way. “A 
parish assistant is the servant of the 
parish. She does not do the minister’s 
work, but supplements it, attending to the 
innumerable details of the conduct of the 
echureh school, of secretarial work, and 
of community service.” In other words, 
she directs the program of religious edu- 
cation, which includes pageantry and work 
in the musical field; she works with the 
young people in the girls’ and boys’ 
clubs; she does parish calling; takes the 
position of church hostess; and directs 
the other social and community work 
which may be the responsibility of her par- 
ticular church. Could any program be 
more interesting or broader in its scope? 
It has its appeal for the teacher, the social 
worker, the business woman, the artisti- 
eally inclined, and the intellectual woman. 
One must grow in the doing of such work. 

Second, What are its requirements? A 
good healthy body, an active mind, great 
tact and patience, an equipment for work 
in this special field which the Tuckerman 
School can give, a spiritual greatness 
which will come with growth and ex- 
perience—-none of us start out with it— 
and a spirit of consecration and service. 
One must have these qualities to become 
successful in almost any field. 

One thing I would emphasize definitely. 
It is the work of any normal young per- 
son. There is nothing the least sancti- 
monious about it, and it doesn’t require 
the sacrifice of a normal amount of social 
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The Story of the Pockevmani School 


_ A new era is dawning for it 


FRANCES M. WOOD 


life. It is just an especially great oppor- 
tunity for making good in this life of ours 
and helping others to make good. 

And now, What are the returns from 
such a work? First, to the person con- 
cerned: Salaries of from $1,200 to $1,800 
a year are paid. From the point of view 
of self-development, there is pleasure in 
the things one has to teach. It appeals 
to the people’s. best side, and one meets 
the best people. Its social aspect is at- 
tractive, and it opens avenues for com- 
munity leadership and service. Second, 
from the point of view of the church: 
Detail work is centralized in one head, 
the parish assistant, thus securing closer 
co-operation bétween all branch organiza- 
tions of the church. This gives the min- 
ister greater opportunity for his own 
work. The number of activities of the 
church increases, thus providing more in- 
terest, all aiming at the goal of efficiency. 
The Tuckerman School considers this a 
goal worth working for, and has pledged 
itself to the task. 

The complete course leading to a di- 
ploma covers normally two years. The 
work of the first year chiefly comprises 
courses furnishing the material necessary 
for teachers, such as Bible, church his- 
tory, ete., giving one a general cultural 
background. The second year offers 
greater specialization, with the emphasis 
on methods and the technical training 
designed for the three divisions of which 
I have already spoken; namely, parish 
assistant, director of religious education, 
and field secretary for church-school or- 
ganization. College graduates and others 
who have had special training and expe- 
rience may even take a three months’ 
intensive course in methods, and, if re- 


The Gate 


MABEL F. BLAKESLHE 


I am a threshold 
O’er which the Infinite would pass. 


I am a door 

At which Life knocks— 
Abundantly through which 
"Twould pour, 


I am a shore 

At which the ocean of life tears; 
Hour by hour 

Claims of me more and more. 


I am a gate 

Near which strange phantoms wait, 
Pale disjointed thwarted things 

Of night; 

Evil weight that fain would break 
And drag into the dark again 

The gate. 

The entrance they propose to pass— 
The way of me, 

Frail way of personality ; 

With only Love through intuition’s might 
To guard aright, 

And open to the light 

When silver sandaled Truth would pass 
In silent ministry. 


quired examinations are passed, receive 
the diploma. No examinations are re- 
quired for entrance, but the applicants 
must satisfy the Dean that they have at 
least high-school training or its equiva- 
lent, that they are willing to work, and 
that they have a serious purpose in tak- 
ing the course. Special students, those 
who are not working for the diploma, are 
welcome, and are at liberty to take one 
or any number of the course offered. 
The tuition is now placed at $100 a year, 
and the charges for the single courses 
at $10. Through the generosity of friends, 
scholarships ranging from $100 to $200 
are available for deserving students. 

The subjects offered. come under five 
general headings: Bible, History, Philos- 
ophy, Fine Arts, and Methods. The 
courses in Bible are particularly impor- 
tant for prospective instructors in religi- 
ous education, and from personal expe- 
rience I can testify that they are tremen- 
dously interesting. The first-year work 
covers the Old and New Testament, the 
second year Biblical criticism and analy- 
sis and Bible pedagogy. The group of 
History courses takes up the history of 
religion, of the Christian Church, of Uni- 
tarianism, and gives one the background 
necessary to the intelligent carrying on 
of church work. The aim of the Philos- 
ophy department is to enable the students 
to think clearly and rationally, and to this 
end to learn what the great minds of the 
ages have thought about the deep ques- 
tions of truth, beauty, and goodness. 
The Fine Arts department brings to our 
interest and attention the great part that 
beauty plays in religion. There are at- 
tractive courses in church music, church 
architecture, religious art, literature, and 
in pageantry. The Methods courses are 
made plain by their titles. Interesting, 
practical courses in church-school organ- 
ization, psychology and child study, in 
parliamentary law and social service, in 
club work and public speaking. In addi- 
tion to these courses, if demand is made, 
extension courses will be offered this 
year, to be given in the late afternoon and 
evening for the benefit of those who are 
otherwise occupied during the day; and 
if the number of students should warrant 
the special effort, the School is prepared 
to send a member of the faculty once a 
week outside of the School at a given 
point for the accommodation of those 
church-school teachers and workers who 
cannot take the time to come into the 
School. i 

The Tuckerman School, then, is ready 
and willing to do its utmost for those who 
wish to make church work their profes- 
sion, and we are seeking the co-operation 
of all branches of the denomination in 
order that we may increase our useful- 
ness. Help us to carry on by supplying 
us with candidates for training! The 
School is at the service of the denomina- 
tion. hes bs 
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RED HAYNES had put a vast amount 
of energy into the development of Lake- 
shore Pavilion. A high ornamental wall 
of brick and stone separated the grounds 
from the highway. <A gracefully curving 
gravel road circled broad lawns, and gar- 


dens that soon would be resplendent with . 


flowers, and led up to the Pavilion. Set 
invitingly back in the woods were a half- 
dozen rustic cottages. From the veranda, 
which ran the length of the Pavilion, one 
could look up and down a lake, island- 
dotted, and set like a jewel among the 
wooded hills. 

As the minister approached, lights 
twinkled brightly from the windows, and 
dance music, twanging in quick time, told 
of revelry within. He drew up-in a va- 
cant space in a long line of waiting auto- 
mobiles, and walked quietly about. Satis- 
fied that the half had not been told of 
the manner in which the resort was defy- 
ing the law, he climbed the pavilion steps, 
watched a moment through the door, and 
entered the ballroom. He saw at once 
why Harold preferred the Pavilion to the 
correctly chaperoned high school dances. 
Most of the persons on the floor were 
not those who would have been welcomed 
in the homes of the law-abiding citizens 
of Bowendale as associates for their sons 
and daughters. Yet he saw a half-dozen 
youths and girls whose parents were es- 
teemed in the town, and friends of his, 
and who he was convinced did not know 
their children were at Lakeshore. Like 
him, they may have thought they were 
at the High School party. | 

Presently Harold, and then Daniel, came 
whirling into view, each with a partner 
attractively dressed, but with a face that 
told of late hours and thoughtless living. 
Instantly the minister stepped out on the 
floor, stopped Daniel and the girl with 
whom he was sharing the dance, and 


speaking with an authority he could use 


when he chose, commanded him to leave 
the room. Daniel, youth that he was, 
reddened with mortification. But he knew 
resistance would not help him, for he had 
felt the power of parental authority 
before. Besides, he had sense enough not 
to create more of a scene than the occa- 
sion called for. 

The episode by no means passed un- 
noticed. Several dancers, scenting a new 
excitement, stopped and gathered around. 
Here was an unwonted spectacle—a min- 
ister ordering his son out of their com- 
pany. Faces expanded in amused and 
cynical smiles. Sharp-barbed. jests were 
passed by smart young men. It might 
have been noticed, however, that the other 
young people from Bowendale sought ob- 
secure corners, and what other screening 
the place afforded. As if to add to the 
show, the proprietor himself came up, and 
demanded heatedly with what right the 
ster had invaded his property and 


ow that you have asked, I will tell 
rT, Haynes,” replied Dr. Choate, his 
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head up, his eyes flashing. “I am deter- 
mined that my son shall not suffer moral 
disgrace. I have told you before, and I 
repeat, this resort is a menace to the 
morals of the community. Correct the 
abuse at once, and I shall have nothing 
further to say. Neglect to do so, and I 
shall use such evidence as I have gathered 
to-night and induce the proper authorities 
to serve an injunction.” 

“Try it, if you think you can succeed. 
But be warned; if you act, so will I. I 
will collect such evidence as I have and 
serve an injunction on you in your ¢ca- 
pacity as minister of the First Parish. 
We will see who exerts the most au- 
thority.” 
vigorously. By this time most of the 
dancers had gathered about, and, with 
members of the orchestra, which had 
stopped playing, were enjoying the comedy 
—it was comedy for them. 

“Come, come, Dad. The parson is right; 
you know it.” Harold had stepped into 
the circle, and was speaking, though with 
a somewhat thick, halting inflection. “We 
are reckless revelers—am I correct?’ He 
glanced about the circle, and received 
amused assurances of approval. ‘That’s 
why we're here. Dr. Choate has a right 
to remove Daniel from our midst if he 
wants to. He ought to, too. Good for 
you, Doctor! Don’t worry about Dad; 
T’ll protect you.” He waved unsteadily 
toward his father, and gave a half-foolish 
smile. 

“Look here, Harold.” The minister had 
taken the young man firmly by the arm, 
and led him away a few steps. “I want 
you to go with me, too.” His voice was 
sweet and persuasive, and for the moment 
sobered the youth. He looked at the min- 
ister, who he knew was one of the best 
friends he had, indication of yielding in 
his face. Did a mist come into his eyes? 
Did it express sorrow, bitter regret at the 
life he was living? If it did, the expres- 
sion passed quickly. “No, Dr. Choate, I 
ean’t make the grade; I might have once. 
I wish things had been different at home. 
I wish father had not lost his head over 
the money he has made out here.” 

He should have considered its influence 
on his son,” the minister reflected half to 
himself. “Harold, you are one of my 
boys; I have high hopes for you. Rose 
has, too. Think of her.” 

“God knows I do,” exclaimed the young 
man, sweeping his hand for a moment 
across his face. “You don’t know, for 
you have always been a good man, how 
this high life weakens, and saps the will 
to live right. Besides, as I told you before, 
there are other reasons. You had the 
nerve to come out here and get Daniel, 
and I’m glad of it. I shouldn’t have 
brought him, of course, but I should have 
started him home, soon, anyway—before 
the real carousals.” Then the old reck- 
lessness came back to his face, and he 
pulled himself away, for the incongruity 
of the fact that he was talking alone with 


Fred Haynes jingled his keys ~ 


Dr. Choate Preaches a Powerful Sermon 


the minister had suddenly taken possession 
of him. ‘Mr. Leader, start the music,” 
he signaled. A moment later he had re- 
joined his partner, and was gliding away 
in an abandoned whirl. 

Fred Haynes followed Dr. Choate 
through the door. Once on the veranda, 
and away from his patrons, the proprietor 
was a changed man. “You keep quiet, and 
I will,’ he said in a voice markedly sub- 
dued. ‘More than that, I'll help you with 
your Christian Union.” Here was a trans- 
formed Fred Haynes—in the position of 
a supplicant. He was wise enough to 
know that Dr. Choate that evening could 
have collected evidence warranting a raid, 
and indictment, possibly a prison sentence. 
Conscious wrong had been confronted by 
conscious right. ; 

“Will you agree, Fred, to close this 
place by the end of the wéek?”’ 

The proprietor held up protesting hands. 
“I couldn’t do that, Dr. Choate; I would 
be ruined. Give me a month.” 

“T shall not compromise with wrong- 
doing,” the minister declared decisively, 
“while souls of boys and girls, for many 
of them are nothing more, are being de- 
stroyed. I must act at once. Unless I 
see you, in good faith, introduce immedi- 
ate changes, I shall preach a sermon tell- 
ing exactly what I discovered outside, and 
saw in the Pavilion—half on the floor 
were under the influence of liquor they 
had obtained on the premises.” 

Again the glare of defiance came into 
the proprietor’s eyes. “Preach that ser- 
mon,” he exclaimed, clinching his fist, “and 
I will make it so uncomfortable for you 
that you cannot remain in town. I, too, 
have arguments. Do we understand each 
other?” 

“T fear we do, Fred,’ replied the min- 
ister, regretfully. ‘If nothing else will in- 
fluence you, the safety of your son should.” 

“You take care of Daniel and I will 
take care of Harold. I’ve known plenty 
of men who hit the high spots when they 
were young, and are none the worse for 
1a 

The minister did not answer. Accom- 
panied by Daniel, he went down the steps. 
As the two passed through the gate into 
the highway, they heard the orchestra 
urging on the dance with faster, more 
furious music. 

Silence save for the rhythm of the en- 
gine ensued until they had climbed the 
range of hills that looked down on the 
lights of Bowendale. -Silence prevailed 
without, but within was surging emotion. 
The father was grave, and casting about 
for the right thing to say. The son had 
first been hurt and incensed. But gradu- 
ally, as the distance widened between 
them and the resort, the disgust he had 
really commenced to feel at displays of 
license he had seen at the Pavilion, took 
strength. His training had been entirely 
different. Had his father spoken as soon 
as they had left Lakeshore, he would have 
exploded with angry retorts. When Dr. 
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Choate did speak, as they began the de- 
scent of the hill, the boy was in a more 
receptive mood. 

“Daniel”—the father paused, no anger 
in his voice, but a depth of grief, that 
in due time aroused feelings of contrition 
in the son. “Your mother and I have 
higher ideals for you than you can ever 
discover in company such as I found you 
with to-night. We want you to go to col- 
lege, and to law school if you wish, and 
are prepared to make the necessary sacri- 
fices. We want you to be a man of rank 
and station in the community, a person 
every one will respect and be glad to know. 
You are young, only a boy. Harold fasci- 
nated you. But Harold was sorry he took 
you there. You went without seriously 
thinking of the fire that might scorch you. 
What will Rufus and Dora think when 
they learn? What will the best people 
in Bowendale say when they know— 
Colonel Bowen, Judge Belden, the minis- 
ters, the doctors, your teachers?” 

“T only wanted a good time,” Daniel 
replied. ‘I only wanted to see what life 
is like. Besides, the High School principal 
did not give me a square deal to-day, 
in the geometry class—he made me look 
like a monkey. When Harold came along 
with his invitation, I was ready. I meant 
no harm. Of course you don’t have to tell 
me that it does one no good to mix with 
those folks. But a young man of my 
age must have excitement of some kind. 
Bowendale is terribly slow. They cer- 
tainly know how to whoop it up out there.” 

“You are different from Rufus, more 
easily influenced,” the minister went on, 
as the car came up with the foundry and 
passed it. “What you need and must 
get, is command over yourself. When the 
news goes through the town, as it cer- 
tainly will to-morrow, that Dr. Choate’s 
son was taken away from Lakeshore Pavi- 
lion by his father, people will roll it as 
a sweet morsel under their tongues. The 
fact that Harold Haynes goes there con- 
stantly will cause much less comment than 
the fact that the minister’s son was seen 
there once. Certain persons in Bowen- 
dale, Daniel, are not friendly to us, though 
I hope the number is few. This occur- 
rence lends support to their opposition.” 

Dr. Choate knew that he had not wholly 
convinced his son that steady plodding 
wins over easy indulgence. But being a 
father acquainted with the ways of boys, 
he was aware that experience alone would 
be Daniel’s best teacher and wisely for- 
bore to say more. 


True to Dr. Choate’s assertion to Fred 
Haynes, next Sunday heard a sermon 
from the pulpit of the First Parish on 
the iniquity rampant at Lakeshore. The 
preacher made no attempt to excuse or 
extenuate. He painted the scene exactly 
as he had seen it, ugly and threatening, 
telling the people that more and more 
the young people of the town were being 
lured there, and asking that the select- 
men and sheriff get to work at once, 
before the youth had been wholly demoral- 
ized. No sermon Dr. Choate had preached 
in his long pastorate had so stirred the 
congregation. Mrs. Haynes, who was pres- 
ent, sat-still as long as she could. Finally 
she stood up, and with head high walked 
out the door never to return, so she 
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vehemently assured her friends, until the 
First Parish had called another minister. 

Samuel Parker, the tobacco merchant, 
and a liberal contributor declared loudly 
that the sermon was in extremely bad 
taste, would only make trouble, and that 
he could not support such preaching. Lit- 
tle Miss Millicent was in evident distress, 
applied her handkerchief frequently to her 
eyes, and walked away clasping her hands, 
and with a dazed look. Judge Belden 
openly commended the minister. And 
Colonel Bowen, generous, fair, but rather 
conservative, acknowledged that the ser- 
mon was a powerful one, and that the 
time had undoubtedly come to take action, 
though he was sorry Dr. Choate was mixed 
up in it. 

Of course, on Monday the town rang 
with the news that the preacher at the 
First Parish had mercilessly scored a 
prominent member and trustee of his 
church. Some welcomed the episode, for 
it provided a new agitation. But by far 
the greater number saw the moral impli- 
eation, and applauded Dr. Choate’s un- 
compromising stand; for in Bowendale, 
as in most other communities, the ma- 
jority wants law enforced and the young 
people protected. More than one grieving 
mother thanked him for exposing the 
menace to their children. One told him 
that she was afraid her eldest had been 
lost beyond recall, but she rejoiced that 
steps were to be taken for the protection 
of the others. 

Following the service that morning, Dr. 
Choate had christened a number of little 
children. Nor did any fail to note the 
contrast between the innocence of that 
scene and the iniquity of the one so 
graphically described in the sermon. The 
lesson found fertile soil in many a mind, 
young and old. 

The christening font employed for the 
purpose had been in possession of the First 
Parish more than two centuries. Not only 
was it a rare example of the silversmith’s 
art, but age and associations gave it added 
value—most of the fathers and mothers, 
grandfathers and grandmothers, in the 
congregation, had been christened from it. 
The piece had once been exhibited at a 
prominent art museum; and while on ex- 
hibition, two connoisseurs, critical judges 
of old silverware, had offered for it, eight 
hundred dollars, and one thousand dollars. 
But the Parish had rejected the offers 
immediately. Because of its undoubted 
value it was kept in the safest vault in 
town, that under the National Bank, said 
to be fire, burglar, and tornado proof. Dr. 
Choate and the chairman of the board of 
trustees alone had keys to the chest that 
held it. But the bank being closed Sun- 
day, Dr. Choate was accustomed to take 
the font home from church with him, re- 
turning it to the bank the following morn- 
ing. 

That Monday morning, he went as usual 
to the closet where he always kept it, 
opened the door, and found it gone. He 
could not believe his eyes. Twenty years 
of safe-keeping had, to be sure, made him 
somewhat negligent of bolts and locks. 
He instituted a thorough search at once. 
But the font could not be found nor 
any trace be discovered of the person or 
persons who had removed it. 


May Nocturne 
CAROLINE RAND BRYANT 


From twilight cadences to singing dawns 
Comes faint sweet music of the night; 
Pale harmonies of silver tone— 

Buds unfolding to the stars, 

Grasses melodious in dew, 

Night moths astir in apple bloom— 

Then breath of dawn across a cobweb harp. 


Migration 
MAUD MORRISON HUEY 


Dear little bird, like the last red leaf 
By the North Wind tossed at the top- 
most bough, 
Can we not postpone our day of grief? 
Must you really leave me now? - 
Is this the last sweet song you are singing 
Ere you to an unknown land be winging? 
Yet joy seems bursting your little 
throat,— 
Should you not sing in a minor note? 


This sheltering elm was a safe retreat; 
Here was a world all green and gold. 
We have known life so glad, so sweet ; 
The far-off-wheres look cold. 
If we only knew that the sun would be 
shining, 
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Sheltering leaves and sweet flowers twin- 


ing! 

Yet your fluttering wings seem eager 
to go,— 

Can it be that you do, that you know— 
you know? 


You say that your summer was incom- 
plete— 
Though you built three nests were your 
young ones slain. 

What are you singing so sweet, so sweet ?— 
That “over there” you may try again? 
And all you have gained of strength and 

sweetness 
Shall then be wrought in your life’s com- 
pleteness? 
A song of faith for the darkest night,— 
His hand is guiding each wavering 
flight. 


What Shall We Live By? 
GRACE ALLEN 


We who have known winter, how could 
we endure it, 
Save for the spring? 
Save for the miracle of loveliness returning 
With blossom and wing? 
Save for the hills, awakening in April 
When meadow larks sing? 


We who have stood tree-like, and felt our 
old creeds falling, 
Withering and dead, 
How could we endure it save that God 
Himself kept smiling, 
Sun-like, overhead? 
And Love-of-Truth, a-burgeoning 
leaves for our revesturing, 
New reverences spread? 


We who have grown weary of the wars 
and all the folly 
God’s children stumble through,— 
How could we endure it except that we 
remember 
The dreams of them, too? 
Shall the dreams of the poets and the 
prophets and the Buddhas ’ 
And the Christ not come true? 


We who have known sorrow, bewilder- 
ment, and anguish, 
What shall we live by? 
Joy in the thought that God hath set us 
climbing 
His hillsides high! 
Joy in the certitude of Beauty and Divine- 
ness ; 


And wings against the sky! 


like 


graph service for the delivery of books. 
the familiar “flowers by telegraph.” 
Books, after all, are the gifts supreme. 
are, cannot afford the delight that the well-chosen book always gives to the book-lover. 


this purpose. This is good news. 


Cthics and Sociology E 


“Say It With Books” 


On October 1, The American Booksellers’ Association will put into operation a new tele- 
So “books by telegraph” will take their place beside 
We are assured that the wireless will also be used for 


Even flowers, acceptable as they 
For there are books 


for every mood and every person. They can convey the message of love, or the message of friendship, bet- 


ter than flowers, for they are more expressive. 


do not fade. 


A Great Humanitarian 
Scientist 
ROBERT S. LORING 


Erxics: ORIGIN AND D®5YELOPMENT. By 
Prince Kropotkin. New York: The Dial Press. 
$4.00. 

Emotionally considered, there is much 
justification for the widespread attack on 
the theory of evolution, at least in the 
one-sided form in which it has often been 
presented to the public. Unless socially 
eonstructive factors can be pointed out 
within the theory of evolution with which 
the ethical man can hopefully co-operate, 
he is quite right in turning from such a 
theory in a wholesome and protesting 
rage. He is justified in deciding that he 
will organize his activities around a the- 
ological theory, which at least emphasizes 
the moral struggle for righteousness, 
rather than around an incomplete scientific 
theory, which overemphasizes the brute 
struggle for mere animal existence, and 
often seems to agree with the extreme 
position of Huxley that “cosmic nature is 
no school of virtue, but the headquarters 
of the enemy of virtue.” 

The present frightened stampede of the 
orthodox herd cannot then be successfully 
met by rushing to the defense of the an- 
cestral monkey of the comic papers, or by 
showing to the front the much overworked 
dogma of the struggle for existence. A 
broader and more intelligent method of 
meeting the difficulty must be found. 
The final work of Prince Kropotkin, “the 
swan song of the great humanitarian 
scientist,” is of great value here. He 
makes it plain that the choice of an in- 
telligent person is not between a non- 


“moral “nature red in tooth and claw,” 


and a supernatural theology which claims 
it is superior because it is partly moralized. 
The choice is rather between a theology 
which is largely outgrown and untrust- 
worthy, and a theory of evolution which 
regards Nature as organizing life along 
the line of “mutual aid” and the social 
instincts, and so is worthy to be studied 
and trusted as “the first ethical teacher 
of man.” 

Much of the book is given up to a favor- 
able consideration of those writers on 
ethics, beginning with the Greeks, who 


have shown a tendency to base ethics, not 
on ancient superstitions, or on mystical ex- 
periences, or on supposed revelations from 
the gods, but upon laws inherent in na- 
ture and in man. Prince Kropotkin holds 
that the time has now come when “man 
no longer needs to clothe his ideals of 
moral beauty, and of a society based on 
justice, with the garb of superstition; he 
does not have to wait for the Supreme 
Wisdom to remodel society. He can de- 
rive his ideals from Nature and he can 
draw the necessary strength from the 
study of its life.’ The need of the day is 
“a new, realistic moral science, a science as 
free from superstition, religious dogmatism, 
and metaphysical mythology as modern 
cosmogony and philosophy already are, 
and permeated at the same time with 
those higher feelings and brighter hopes 
which are inspired by the modern knowl- 
edge of man and his history.” 

This new moral science is to start with 
such facts as the author set forth in his 
earlier book, Mutual Aid—A Factor in 
Evolution. In opposition to the view that 
evolution is a non-moral process, it is held 
that “on the basis of new investigations 
in the field of history, it is already pos- 
sible to conceive the history of mankind 
as the evolution of an ethical factor, of 
an inherent tendency of man to organize 
his life on the basis of mutual aid, first 
within the tribe, then in the village com- 
munity, and in the republics of the free 
cities, these forms of social organization 
becoming in turn the bases of further 
progress, periods of retrogression notwith- 
standing.” In support of this belief, that 
nature organizes life along ethical lines, 
a much-neglected and almost forgotten 
chapter from Darwin’s The Descent of Man 
is quoted. For Darwin also sees the true 
foundation of all moral feelings “in the 
social instincts which lead the animal to 
take pleasure in the society of its fellows, 
to feel a certain sympathy with them, and 
to perform various services for them.” 
Darwin believes that these social instincts, 
which make for the good of the insect, 
or animal, or human community, are more 
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Then, too, book-leaves do not wither, and flowers of thought 


Cc. R. J. 


enduring and persistent than those in- 
stincts which are merely self-regarding. 
So, in man, the moral idea of action for 
the common good constantly gains on the 
idea of non-social individual acts. Or as 
Prince Kropotkin states it, nature does 
not show ‘an indifferent attitude to 
morality which needs to be combatted by 
some extra-natural influence, but the very 
ideas of bad and good, and man’s abstrac- 
tions concerning ‘the supreme good,’ have 
been borrowed from nature.” 

The author shows a certain prejudice 
against religion. It is evident that he 
desires, not simply an explanation of ethics 
based on a study of nature and man, but 
also one which can be used in opposition 
to any theological or religious explanation. 
But here the fair-minded reader will re- 
member how often reactionary and super- 
stitious churches have insisted that their 
church religion is the only true religion, 
and so will understand and make allow- 
ances for the author’s bias. For the facts 
he presents, while they can be used against 
the old supernatural type of theology, may 
equally well be used in favor of a modern 
and unifying religious faith. The increas- 
ing evidence of moral tendencies, of fayor- 
able social instincts in nature and in man, 
which constantly work themselves, or may 
be used by us, to lessen the brute “strug- 
gle for existence,” should strengthen the 
faith of liberal religion in the Divine Life 
which is the Soul of Nature or is working 
toward good in nature. So the liberal min- 
ister will find in the book suggestions 
and material which will enable him to 
present the theory of evolution from the 
pulpit in a light more favorable to the 
religious and the moral sentiments, and 


‘thus he will be able to offset some of the 


criticism of evolution which is based on 
a one-sided view of that valuable doctrine. 


Exhortatory Rather 
Than Convincing 


Divorce IN AMERICA UNDER STATR AND 
CuurcH. By Walter Gwynne. New York: 
The advertisement on the cover says 


that as “no real book” on this subject was 
known to him, Dr. Gwynne has uwunder- 
taken to supply the need. But if by a 
“real book” one means a nonpartisan, con- 
trolled, and sociological view of the sub- 
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ject, this book certainly does not meet the 
demand. While many interesting facts 
about the confused nature of the different 
state divorce laws are given, and while the 
increase in divorcees is undoubtedly a seri- 
ous problem, the treatment of the whole 
subject is weakened for the modern mind 
_by the assumption that anything Jesus 
ever said is to be regarded as a “law of 
God,” and by the ecclesiastical demand 
that everybody ought to conform to the 
practice of the author’s own Protestant 
Episcopal denomination and refuse. under 
any circumstances to remarry a divorced 
person as long as the other party to the 
marriage remains alive. This seems alto- 
gether too easy a solution of the problem 
to be generally adopted. The “real book” 
on divorce will have to be written by a 
competent sociologist rather than by a 
clergyman who exhorts much more than 
he convinces. RS) 1. 


Can We Chase off These Specters P 


THE ABOLITION OF WAR. By Sherwood Eddy 
and Kirby Page. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $1.50. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE RACE PROBLEM. 
J. H. Oldham. 


By 
New York: The Association 


Press. $1.00. 
THe DECLIND or Man. By Stanton A. Cob- 
lentz. New York: Minton, Balch and Company. 


Sherwood Eddy is a great Christian 
world figure. His influence is tremendous 
upon the youth of America, India, China, 
Japan, Russia, and the Near ast. It is 
of no little importance, therefore, that 
Mr. Eddy has passed in the last ten years 
from a sweeping support of the Great 
War to an arraignment of all wars. He 
is now enlisted in the great offensive of 
inilitant good will. He states in this book 
the reasons for his new conviction. To 
his discussion of the question, Mr. Page, 
who has been lecturing all over the coun- 
try for eight years against the war mad- 
ness, adds a hundred pages of question 
and answer, discussing fearlessly fifty 
questions which are constantly asked him. 
This is by far the best discussion of the 
abolition of war from the standpoint of 
a consistent opponent to it, that the re- 
viewer has yet seen. 

Another dominating problem in the his- 
tory of humanity is brought forward in 
Mr. Oldham’s discussion of race. The 
ethical problems which arise from the con- 
tact of peoples constitute a grave menace 
to the peace of the world. Mr. Oldham 
attempts to face these problems honestly 
in the light of the Christian ideal. He 
treats the causes of racial antagonism, the 
biological and authropological aspects of 
race, immigration, intermarriage, social. 
and political equality, and the question of 
population. He believes that the only 
solution for this difficult problem lies in 
the universal community of the loyal. 
“Our racial antipathies and hates and 
fears would dissolve if we learned to 
think of our fellowmen as partners in 
the biggest and most exhilarating of all 
games, the game man is playing against 
the universe,” that is, against want, 
disease, ignorance, and sin. 

In the third book, Mr. Coblentz dis- 
cusses that specter which has loomed 
large in the minds of a group of writers 


The Christian Register 


and thinkers during the past ten years. 
Is civilization on the way to extinction, 
following in the train of the brontosaurus 
and the saber-toothed tiger? The author 
thinks that the same causes that brought 
about their disappearance are at work in 
humanity, and that the human race is 
indeed already senile, rather than youth- 
ful. Through overspecialization, through 
an absurd artificial social selection that 
has taken the place of natural selection, 
the forces of disintegration have been per- 
mitted to work. It is not until Mr. Cob- 
lentz gets to the last chapter that he 
begins to show that there may be a pos- 
sible way out; but if the disease is at 
all so far advanced as he has painted it, 
then it is difficult to believe that the 
remedies he discusses in the last chapter 
would be more effective than a soothing 
lotion upon a malignant growth. Birth 
control, a universal language, an economic 
reorganization of society upon some co- 


operative basis, a selective department in 


government to choose the officials who shall 
rule us, are some of his suggestions. But 
the book ends with a note of gloom, which 
may be explained by the fact that the 
author fails to mention anywhere in the 
book the strongest force at work in the 
world: the spiritual. CO. B. J. 


Religion in the Countryside 

THE Country CHURCH AND IvS PROGRAM. 
By Earl A. Rodman. New York: Methodist 
Book Concern. 50 cents. 

Not a large book, with solutions for all 
the perplexing problems that face the 
most of our country churches, but a mine 
of suggestions intended for study by 
adult classes in rural Sunday-schools, tak- 
ing for a limited time the place of the 
Uniform Lessons. Every chapter deals 
in a modern and liberal spirit with facts 
as they are, and is followed by a series 
of questions*for discussion, with a list of 
books that can be profitably read. 

The author looks upon the church not 
merely as a traditional “life-boat,”’ but 
as a living company of men and women, 
organized for religious, moral, and social 
service, who might make greater use of 
all the social forces developed by a pro- 
gressive civilization for the encourage- 
ment of thrift, the stimulation of indus- 
try, the broadening of education, the in- 
tensifying of the moral tone, the forming 
of human character, the improving of the 
civic consciousness, and so make life bet- 
ter worth living in rural communities. 

Anticipating objections that may be 
made by some “on the ground that these 
special courses are not Bible study 
courses,” the spirit of his purpose may 
be seen in the editor’s answer: “A 
thorough, impartial examination of the 
material will effectively answer this ob- 
jection, for these courses are in a very 
real and vital sense Bible study. They 
involve the application of Christian ideals 
and principles, derived from the Scrip- 
tures, to present-day problems of living 
in rural communities. They bring the 
Bible out of the past into the present and 
seek to make its teachings live in to-day’s 
life. They seek to reproduce in the men 
and women of our rural communities the 
type of religious experience which re- 


wi 
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sulted in the early Christian Church giv- 
ing to the world personalities of power— 
men and women who revealed by their 
everyday lives that they had lived with 
Jesus and learned of him—together with 
those new social ideals which remade 
civilization. These courses are not in- 
tended to displace the Bible from the 
adult class. They are intended to bring 
about a new and more effective kind of 
Bible study.” 

One who has read this interesting little 
book can easily agree with the editor’s 
conclusion in the introduction: “Wher- 
ever groups of men and women gather 
for the consideration of problems involved 
in the betterment of life in village and 
countryside, they will, we believe, be 
found serviceable.” J, NoPs 


The Potential Equality of Races 


Tue POLITICAL AWAKENING OF THE WAst. 
By George Matthew Dutcher. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. $2.00. 

The book contains lectures on the George 
Slocum Bennett Foundation of Wesleyan 
University by the professor of history of 
the same university, who recently re- 
turned from making a first-hand study of 
industrial and _ political conditions in 
Egypt, India, China, Japan, and the 
Philippines. It is written from an un- 
usually sympathetic and just point of view, 
and is filled with wise comments as well 
as interesting and important facts. There 
is no blatant feeling of race superiority 
to mar the friendly criticism of conditions 
in the various countries. The author holds 
that, ‘for the present at least, it is im- 
practicable to effect a scientific or con- 
vincing demonstration of the superiority 
of any one race to any other race, or, at 
any rate, it is impossible to deny the in- 
herent or potential equality of races. This 
being the case, it is the dictate of wisdom 
to avoid raising such issues in any poli- 
tical or social fashion.” Nor is the Chris- 
tian religion set forth in any boasting way 
as being the one and only true religion. 
Its work is more modestly described as 
an ethical influence which in each of the 
countries is “determining selection and 
emphasis within the field of indigenous 
ethical systems.” While freely criticizing 
commercial and political acts of the west- 
ern countries, the native religions in the 
East are at the same time testing their 
own moral teaching by the best in the 
Bible ideals. The book can be heartily 
recommended to those who desire informa- 
tion about the changes now going on in 
the Hast; and it would be of special use 
and interest to any who contemplate tak- 
ing one of the now popular trips around 
the world. RB. 8. L. 


Books Received 


Tue Son or A Savacn. By. R. C. Nicholson. 
New York: The Abington Press. ‘$0.75. 

THE ORIGIN OF MIND. By Duren J. H. Ward, 
Denver: Up the Divide Publishing Co. $0.25. 

PAPERS IN MODERN CHURCHMANSHIP. Hdited 
by C. F. Russell. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $0.15 each. 

Wuat 1s WortH WuHILB. By Anna R. Brown 
Lindsay. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. $0.50. 

Tu Boston Cross-WorD Puzzie Book. By 
F. R. Fraprie. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
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Prize Gin gerbread 


‘SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 


“Tsn’t it exciting?’ asked Madge Lane, 
her eyes shining. “A real prize for us 
girls! Think of getting two dollars! 
Why’— , 

“Yes,” Barbara Ellis interrupted, “and 
having a blue ribbon pinned to you and 
being called out as prize winner and— 
who will get it?” 

The two little girls were leaning on the 
low wall which separated the gardens of 
their two homes. They had just come from 
school and were talking over the news of 
the afternoon. 

They were near the end of their first 
term of cooking lessons, and Miss Leland, 
the teacher, had planned for the little 
sixth-grade girls an exhibition of the 
simple cooking they had learned. After 
she had explained this plan, she added, 
“And there will be a prize for the girl 
who offers the best sheet of gingerbread, 
two dollars and a blue-ribbon badge of 
honor. You may consult any coeokbook 
and you may use the rule in your class 
notebooks or any other rule; but I put 
you on your honor not to have help from 
your mothers or any friends. I will not 
forbid you talking over your baking with 
each other. That,’ she added, smiling, 
“might be too hard a rule for you to 
keep.” ; 

“Who do you s’pose will get.it?’ Bar- 
bara repeated. 

“Why, Barbara,’ Madge answered 
slowly, “I—s’pose—you will. You had 
91—the highest mark for cooking.” 

“But,” Barbara returned, “you had 90, 
and that’s almost the same. You’re as 
likely to get it as I am.” 

‘Tt sounds selfish, maybe,” said Madge, 
“put I do want it.” ; 

“So do I!” laughed Barbara. “Well, 
we'll both try. And we won’t really care 
which of us gets it, will we?” 

“No,” Madge answered, “and somebody 
else might get it, after all.” 

It was certainly wise in Miss Leland 
not to forbid the little girls talking to- 
gether over the prize, for never could 
they have kept their tongues from the 
main subject of their thoughts, prize 
gingerbread! 

Madge and Barbara, walking together 
from school or leaning on the garden 
wall or studying cookbooks in each other’s 
kitchens, talked of rules and flavors and 
kinds of molasses. 

“Barbara,” cried Madge, bursting into 
Barbara’s kitchen, one Saturday morn- 
ing, “what kind of spice shall: you use, 
besides ginger?’ 

_ “Maybe a little cinnamon,” Barbara re- 

{ “What shape pan do you think is 

_ Square or oblong? I almost think 


I like square. Don’t you think it would 
be nice if we had different shapes? You 
might have oblong.” - 

“Ye-es, perhaps,” Madge hesitated. 

As Madge climbed the garden wall, on 
her way home, she was thinking, “I do 
so dreadfully want that prize. Barbara 
had the highest mark of the class; that’s 
a good deal of honor. Seems ’sif I might 
have the prize. If I could only be called 
out and have the blue ribbon pinned on 
me, I’d be willing Barbara should have 


the money. If, just for once, she wouldn’t © 


do quite as well as I!” 

Every other day Madge baked ginger- 
bread, using a different rule. Brother 
Tom, enjoying frequent squares of the 
delicious cake, beamed his approval: 
“Great to have a cook in the family! 
Bet nobody can beat you, Sis, at ginger- 
bread !” 

The day before the exhibition, Madge 
and Barbara were still anxiously consult- 
ing each other. “I wonder,” said Madge, 
“which really is best for shortening, but- 
ter or lard or crisco or some of two of 
these or what?’ 

“Some of what, I guess!” laughed Bar- 
bara. “But what I should like to know 
is whether to bake to-night or to-morrow 
morning. It might be a little stale if we 
bake to-night. I believe T’ll bake the 
very last thing and take the gingerbread 
smoking to school.” 

Madge meantime was thinking, “It 
might be soggy if you take it hot to school. 
I’m going to bake my gingerbread very 
early in the morning. and cool it on the 
wire sieve; then it will be fresh and sure 
not to be soggy.” 

Hardly had the sun risen the next morn- 
ing, when Madge was in the kitchen 
dressed in her all-over white cooking- 


‘apron and tidy eap and with hands well 


scrubbed. She set out in the blue cookery 
bowls brown eggs so fresh that the 
biddies had hardly stopped cackling over 
them, fresh yellow butter, and flour sifted 
four times to fluffiness; she measured 
creamy milk and golden molasses and 
spoonfuls of sparkling salt, baking pow- 
der, ginger, and cinnamon, 

“T’ll use cinnamon,” she thought, “be- 
cause Barbara does have good luck and 
that’s her choice. And I'll bake in a 
square pan, too. I didn’t promise not 
to.” She tested the oven by browning a 
bit of white paper; and then she beat 
and mixed and poured the precious mix- 
ture into the well-greased pan, which was 
earefully tucked away in the oven. 

Soon delightful spicy smells crept 
through the kitchen; and Tom stood at 
the door, sniffing and singing—Tom was 


in Grade 8 and was beginning Latin. He 
was singing, “Gigno, gignere, gingerbread ! 
Give us some! Smells good enough to 
eat, anyhow! Good luck at the party, 
Sis!” 

The baking was over and the ginger- 
bread, light, tender, brown, and rich, was 
set away on the wire to cool. 

Madge looked at the sheet with a sigh: 
“Tf it only would be a tiny bit better 
than any other, just for once!” 

While the family was eating breakfast, 
a shower fell, leaving the air cool and 
damp and making the grass twinkle with 
a million tiny rainbows over which Madge 
tripped to see how Barbara’s baking was 
coming on. She found her friend stand- 
ing before the table spread with her bowls 
of milk, molasses, and all the other 
needfuls of gingerbread. The egg yolks 
and whites were beaten to _ golden 
sponge and snowy foam, and Barbara, 
spoon in hand, was about to mix. 

Madge’s sharp eyes roved over the table 
—eggs, milk, flour. Oh! it might be— 
after the shower—a wee bit damp, and 
then Barbara’s cake might be a wee bit 
heavy and then her own gingerbread 
would be a wee bit better and then— 
Madge’s breath came quick and _ she 
thought fast. 

Barbara lifted the bowl of flour—in an 


The Sun 


Look at the broad-faced sun, 
smiles 
On the dewy earth that smiles in his 
ray, 
On the leaping waters and gay young 
isles ; 
Ay, look, and he’ll smile thy gloom 
away. 


how he 


—William C0. Bryant. 


Sentence Sermon 


With a heart ever kind, 
A gentle spirit gay, 
You’ve spring perennial in your mind, 
And round you make a May. 
—William M. Thackeray. 


instant the mixture would be finished. 
But Madge caught her friend’s arm, cry- 
ing, “O Barbara! After the shower— 
might the flour be damp? Oughtn’t you 
to sift it again?” 

“Why, yes, it would be a good plan,” 
Barbara answered. “Thank you for re- 
minding me, Madge.” 

While the flour fell, a fine, snowy 
shower through the sieve and while Bar- 
bara mixed flour and eggs and the rest 
and poured the whole into a square pan 
which she shut up in the oven, Madge 
looked on, then she went home to pack 
her gingerbread in its tissue-paper-lined 
box. 
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My Live Dolly 
BELLE WILLEY GUE 


I have a good-sized family,— 
I’m busy every day. 

I’m so happy in my home 
I seldom go away. 


My Pheebe’s started into school— 
I have to keep her dressed 

As neat and clean and pretty too 
As any of the rest. 


She’s very bright, and she sits down, 
After her school is out, 
And tells me everything she’s done 
And what she’s learned about. 


The baby wears long dresses yet,— 
She’s very sweet and fair. 

I hold her in my arms for hours 
In my own rocking-chair. 


My other children are so good 
They’re very little care, 

Although I have to feed them all 
And take them out for air. 


But I love my live dolly most,— 
His face is very black. 

He often walks on his hind feet 
Across the room and back. 


He comes to meet me when I call 
And always answers me. 

He is the very dearest one 
Of all my family. 


I want to make each one of them 
As happy as can be, 

But my live dolly is the best. 
My little dog loves me. 


A few hours later, the work of the 
young cooks was set out on white-draped 
tables in the hall of the Adams School; 
and excited, flushed-faced little girls, hun- 
gry-eyed boys, and admiring parents were 
gazing at the simple but inviting-looking 
food: puffy baking-powder biscuits and 
bran muffins, creamed fish and dried 
beef set off by curly parsley, fluffy mounds 
of mashed potato, shavings of crispy 
bacon, amber apple-sauce, and crimson 
cranberry. 

The little girls “demonstrating” at side 
tables attracted much attention. One 
was making cocoa, and another was pre- 
paring toast and tea, as for an invalid. 

But with greatest interest the people 
thronged about the table of prize ginger- 
bread. In the center of the table stood 
a green bowl of garden roses around 
which were placed the gingerbread sheets: 
oblong and square and round, dark brown, 
middling brown, and golden; and smelly! 
So deliciously spicy-smelly! The boys 
had to put their hands into their pockets 
to keep them from the cakes. 

There was a stir; the crowd was shooed 
away to make room for the judges. These 
were Mr. Grey, head master of the Adams 
School; Mrs. Benton, a school-committee 
lady, and Lawyer Eaton. They looked 
sharply at all the cakes; they cut slices 
and nibbled slowly and tasted and 
smacked their lips. Finally they picked 
out two sheets—two square sheets—of 
gingerbread and carried them to the ante- 
room, One sheet was Madge’s and the 
other was Barbara’s! One of these would 
win the prize! Which one? 

The judges returned from the ante- 
room. Lawyer Haton waved his hand 
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and all were silent as he spoke: “One 
of your judges,’ he said, “thought one 
sheet of gingerbread was better and one 
thought the other a shade better. I tried 
very hard to decide and finally I decided 
that the best gingerbread was made by 
Miss Barbara Ellis—and—Miss Madge 
Lane! Their cakes are equally light and 
rich and have the same delicious flavor. 
In fact, both are the best gingerbread I 
ever tasted. And the first prize for gin- 
gerbread is awarded to- Barbara and 
Madge. Will the young ladies step for- 
ward?” 

Side by side the two blushing little 
girls walked to the platform and stood 
while Lawyer Eaton pinned a gold-let- 
tered blue ribbon on each white frock. 

Suddenly a thought came into Barbara’s 
mind, and with clear eyes she looked into 
Lawyer Eaton’s face and said, “I think 
—I think the prize is all Madge’s. My 
gingerbread would not have been as light 
as hers, if she hadn’t reminded me to 
sift the flour!” 

How the people laughed and then 
clapped and cheered! They cheered Bar- 
bara and they cheered Madge. 

But then, with faltering yoice, Madge 
spoke: “I think the prize isn’t really 
mine, because—first—I thought I wouldn’t 
tell Barbara about the flour and—and 
that would have been—mean and’?’— 

“But you did tell me!” cried Barbara. 

And Lawyer Haton, while everybody 
clapped again, smiled at the girls and 
said, “Well, well, it seems we have to be 
proud not only of two fine little cooks, 
but of two splendid, honest girls and 
faithful friends.” 

When the people stopped cheering to 
catch their breath, Tom’s voice was heard 
piping, “Gigno! Gignere! Gingerbread! 
Give us some!” 

There was a great laugh, and the gin- 
gerbread was cut and a slice was given 
to everybody. Tom, munching his, boasted, 
“At our house, we have the best every 
day. My sister makes it.” 

Barbara and Madge, their arms locked 
together, were looking happily each at 
the other’s blue ribbon. 


[All rights reserved] 
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Do YouP 


A jolly month is laughing June 
That brings vacation joys; 

And through July the world’s a-whirl 
With romping girls and boys. 


Then August comes—and somehow then, 
Say, is it so with you? 

I can’t help thinking, pretty soon 
Our whole yacation’s through! 


Isn’t It? 


A woodland pool, so clear and cool; 
A dip that’s jolly fun. 

A line and hook, a nibble—look! 
I nearly landed one! 


A frisky breeze that loves to tease; 
A tent beneath a pine; 

A campfire bright when falls the night— 
Oh, isn’t August’ fine! . 
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Police Horses 


In spite of the rapidly increasing thou- 
sands of automobiles, there is still a field 
where the horse holds an assured posi- 
tion. As yet no adequate substitute has 
been suggested for the mounted police- 
man of our crowded cities. Report says 
one mounted policeman is the equivalent 
of three policemen on foot, and in case 
of accidents, strikes, riots, or in handling 
parades, he is the equivalent of ten. Re- 
cently New York City decreased its 
mounted force, but soon saw the necessity 
of restoring it. Chicago attributes to its 
mounted squad the decrease of automo- 
bile accidents in its business district. 

Two years of intensive education must 
a police horse have before he is pro- 
nounced ready to meet the emergencies of 
his career. His active service usually 
lasts from twelve to fifteen years. In an 
unbelievably short time, a horse learns 


to follow the traffic signals given by his 


rider; when, in traffic, his rider dis- 
mounts, the horse takes capable care of 
himself, no matter how great the conges- 
tion. He is an expert at charging into 
a crowd without hurting any one, and at 
gently shoving persons, to keep them at 
a given line. 

Flapping papers swirl out of gutters 
into his face. Occasionally a mudguard 
or fender scrapes him,—but he keeps a 
steady course. Railroad yards are espe- 
cially full of terrors, but he must go 
everywhere with quiet nerves. His daily 
work is a stretch of six hours without 
rest. Usually, in that time, he covers at 
least twenty miles. On at seven and off 
at one are the hours for the early morn- 
ing squad. 


Language of Bees 


A German scientist claims that by his 
experiments he has proved that bees have 
a means by which they can spread the 
news of new feeding grounds, the kind of 
flowers to be found, and the direction to 
take from the hive. He says that after 
one bee had fed on sugar which he put 
out, a swarm would soon follow,—after 
the discoverer had returned to his hive 
and spread the good news. The bee does 
this by a peculiar dance, in which he at 
no other time indulges. The scientist 
marked with colors bees used in his ex- 
periments. Some of these he fed and 
some he released unfed, with the result 
that only the fed bees started the dance, 
on their return to the hive, which brought 
swarms to the new feeding place. 


“Old Shep,” Lantern Tender 


“Old Shep,” a dog owned by one of the 
government light-tenders at Silver Grove, 
Kentucky, is a fast friend of steamboat 
men along the Ohio River. Every eve- 
ning, during the navigation season, Shep, 
at the heels of his master, appears on the 
bank, and gravely goes about his duties. 
One by one he takes the lanterns in his 
mouth and places them carefully in their 
proper position at the ends of the dikes. 
His bearing evinces the pride he takes in 
his work ,and incidentally he saves his 
master many steps. : = 


is more than an audience. 


JHAT DID the visiting English Uni- 

tarian ministers think of Unitarian 
churches in America? The Inquirer, Uni- 
tarian weekly of England, has been pub- 
lishing a series of “Impressions of Ex- 
change Ministers.” Rey. Lawrence Red- 
fern, whose visits took him chiefly to the 
Pacific Coast, finds material for both 
criticism and commendation. He analyzes 
as follows: 

“Our Unitarian churches are widely 
seattered over this vast continent, and 
the difficulties involved in organizing 
them into a common fellowship must be 
great beyond measure. Let it be said 
that the American Unitarian Association 
succeeds in this almost impossible task 
to a wonderful degree. It was my part 
to visit all the churches on the Pacific 
Coast, from San Diego in southern Cali- 
fornia to Vancouver in the far north, It 
was interesting always to compare the 
emphasis and point of view of these 
Western churches with our own. Perhaps 
the main difference was a difference in 
devotional spirit. There are, to be sure, 
certain churches on the Pacific Coast very 
like our own both in method and in spirit. 
They would be entirely ‘at home’ in Eng- 
land. But speaking generally, it may be 
said with truth that the devotional spirit 
is not a marked feature in the conduct 
of public worship. 'There is a ‘casualness’ 
which is not consciously irreverent, but 
which does not help to foster the atmos- 
phere which we regard as essential in 
our common worship here in England. 

“This may be attributed to several 
causes : ‘ 

“1. A natural reaction in a free people 
from any kind of formalism and eccle- 
siasticism in worship. 

“2. An attempt to unite, in religious 
fellowship, elements which are very di- 
verse. Their congregations are composed 
of more radical elements than our 
churches here: apart from the fact that 
they have broken with old faiths, they 
do not seem to have discovered a posi- 
tive religious bond which holds them to- 
gether in sympathy. The basis of any 
true religious fellowship is surely sym- 
pathy, and it is difficult to discover any 
bond of religious sympathy between a 
Unitarian who believes in the worship 
of God and discipleship to Jesus Christ, 
and the secularist or freethinker who 
doubts whether there is a God at all. 
It is not so much a question of ‘narrow- 
ness’ versus ‘catholicity.’ It is a simple 
problem of what is possible in a religious 
fellowship. 

“3. A third cause for the lack of the 
devotional spirit in certain churches may 
be attributed to the character of the 
buildings. For the cultivation of this 
spirit, something more is needed than 
an ‘auditorium’ with a platform, sloping- 
floor, and ‘tip-up’ seats. A congregation 
It is a wor- 
shiping fellowship. The ‘auditorium’ type 


of church building encourages a certain 
% 


in the assembling together and 


in the conduct of common worship. 


t it must also be said that there is a 


a 


certain spirit in the hearts of our Ameri- 
can Unitarian friends which we should 
do well to emulate. They have an im- 
mense belief in their cause. They are 
not hampered by that peculiar type of 
Unitarian timidity which is with us and 
yet not with us, which foretells the doom 
of our church and all churches, and is 
not particularly concerned. 

**Jeremiahs’ we must have from time 
to time: ‘Laodiceans’ we do not need. 
American publicity may sometimes shock 
our more modest and sober Hnglish ways, 
and their belief in the all-conquering 
might of Unitarian liberalism may seem 
to us exaggerated. But we must remem- 
ber that they have not our old traditions 
of Establishment to contend with. 

“In any case, to believe much and with 
whole-hearted enthusiasm in a good cause 
is one of the swiftest roads to victory. 

“To have been in contact with this 
spirit for a Season is a heartening ex- 
perience. It leaves one more grateful 
than ever for the heritage of the past, 
strengthened and inspired by the comrade- 
ships and friendships of the present, both 
at home and across the sea, and with a 
deeper faith in the possibilities of the 
future.” 

Rey. R. Nicol Cross, after commenting 
on the vitality of America and its rest- 
less, inquiring intellect, gives this picture 
of the churches he visited: 

“Coming to the churches, what struck 
me most of all was the prominence of 
the ‘business complex,’ if the phrase may 
pass, in their administration and method. 
The minister is also a man of affairs, 
with his stenographer, parish worker, and 
motor, perhaps also his club. The church 
has usually only one service on Sunday, 
and often finance is easy. I speak more 
especially of Boston and New England 
in this connection. But I saw no sign 
of the deyotional service being wholly 
subordinated to the sermon. Everywhere 
I went a liturgy was used, and the use 
of a violinist as well as organist in places 
seemed to me to add greatly to the effect 
of the music. As for the singing, nowhere 
except in the Temple Church in London 
have I heard the rendering of the music 
so beautifully and effectively influenced 
by brains as well as deep devotional feel- 
ing as by the Harvard University choir 
under Dr. Davison. 

“Two other things impressed me: first, 
the large number of fine young Unita- 
rian ministers in New England—able and 
excellent men in the very prime of life. 
Unitarianism seemed to be well served 
in this respect, and the attraction of the 
ministry to be still strong. The whole 
cause throbs with vigor and vitality; and 
down toward the South, where our lib- 
eral churches are few and far between, 
one recognized the educational attain- 
ments, and often the university status, of 
some of the men and women by whose 
constancy and loyalty they are main- 
tained. 

“Secondly, it is impossible not to be- 
come very quickly aware of the immense 
strength added to the churches by the 
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Zeal, vitality, businesslike management, with diverse theologies 


women, organized in the various branches 
of the Women’s Alliance. I visited 
churches like that at Washington, with 
its most stately and imposing buildings 
in the national capital, drawing large 
congregations, and that at Philadelphia, 
where the membership of the Women’s 
Alliance ran to as many as two hundred 
or three hundred. Women are a power 
in America and in our churches. In 
New England their community interests 
are wide and their arms big. And so of 
the Laymen’s League. 

“Altogether, one feels that the future 
of Unitarianism in America is by no 
means in the past. It commands men 
and money, faith, confidence, zeal!” 

Glad for a land where there are no 
Nonconformists or Dissenters, Rey. J. 
Cyril Flower confesses that one of the 
results of his experiences in America was 
to renew his zeal for the cause of the 
disestablishment of the Episcopal Church 
in his country. Of Unitarian churches 
which he visited in the East, he writes: 

“Generally speaking, I found the Uni- 
tarian churches of the districts I visited 
very similar to ours, except for certain 
unimportant details. Perhaps on the 
whole there was less variety—for in- 
stance, they all used the same Hymn and 
Service Book. But the important thing, 
to me, was to find that they are quite as 
dominated by the conviction which we 
may justly claim to have, that religion 
is not a matter of ceremonies or Sunday 
services alone, but a way of life.” 

Rey. Alfred Hall’s tour extended from 
New York City in the East to Colorado 
Springs, Col., in the West, and from De- 
troit, Mich., in the North to Chattanooga, 
Tenn., in the South. Mr. Hall was greatly 
impressed by the similarities between 
American and English Unitarians. Every 
congregation could be paralleled by one 
in England, and the double of almost 
every Unitarian man and woman he met 
could be found on the other side of the 
water. At no moment had he the feeling 
of strangeness. 
ences of religious outlook in the American 
Unitarian churches. The services were 
often similar to the Pnglish and were 
marked by a devotion which was inspir- 
ing. But in some cases, while the need of 
aspiration was felt, it was not the need 
of consciously turning one’s thought to 
God. The humanist movement in these 
churches could not easily be distinguished 
from the positivist or ethical culture 
movement. But the bond which held them 
all together was moral purpose and a de- 
sire to improve one’s nature as a means 
to a better and higher humanity. 

The function of American Unitarian 
churches, said Rev. H. J. Rossington, is 
“to quicken interest in the most perennial 
and appealing of questions. Again and 
again, we realized how admirably our 
ministers were thus interpreting the func- 
tion of the modern free church. They 
had brought together groups of thought- 
ful of men and women of eager and avid 
minds, with individuals among them who 
had broken with orthodoxy because it 
had no answers to their pertinent ques- 
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tions. In America to-day there is a 
bright future before a church which can 
answer the old questions in terms of 
modern thought and experience and give 


‘new thoughts of God, new hopes of 


heaven.’ ” 

The first of these “impressions” was 
contributed by one of the American ex- 
change ministers, Dr. George R. Dodson 
of St. Louis, Mo. He also finds little 
difference between the American and the 
English peoples and their churches. He 
argues for more exchanges and analyzes 
the needs of American and English Uni- 
tarian churches: 

“My experience has produced the ardent 
wish that exchanges between ministers 
and churches, and between university 
students and professors, may be multi- 
plied. When we do not meet people we 
imagine fantastic things about them, and 
these false notions breed trouble. It is 
not enough to read about other peoples. 
For writers often desire first of all to be 
interesting and to make a good story. So 
they do not hesitate to exaggerate, to 
generalize from a few experiences, and 
to represent minor differences of speech 
and manners as important as character 
and ideals. 

“The needs of the churches on both 
sides of the sea are much the same. In 
the intense competition of interests, Uni- 
tarians are likely to have about as many 
churches as they have inspiring preachers. 
The old doctrines are meeting the dead- 
liest of refutations—namely, that of com- 
plete loss of interest in the subject, the 
feeling that they are not important. We 
have the magnificent opportunity of pre- 
senting the cultural and religious signifi- 
cance of science, of the ideas all educated 
men are coming to accept, and also of 
showing how the imperishable part of 
Christianity will survive its escape from 
outgrown historic statements and forms. 

“Our people on both sides of the sea 
need a greater appreciation of the fact 
that they are not Dissenters or Noncon- 
formists, or a subdivision of the Presby- 
terian or Congregational Churches. We 
have grown beyond all that—and repre- 
sent a form of Christianity that aspires 
to be synonymous with universal ethics 
and universal religion. We study and 
teach religion as mathematics and chem- 
istry are studied and taught in the univer- 
sity. Our attitude to historic Judaism. 
to Christianity, and to all other religions, 
is entirely genial. We stand rather for 
the spirit of truth than for any par- 
ticular truth. That is, take any subject, 
find out the truth about it, and you have 
Unitarian doctrine. Our preachers haye 
the freedom of the City of God. They are 
merchants of light, apostles of a radiant 
optimism and a hope that includes all. 
Mankind cannot live nobly and happily 
without noble thoughts. Our first need is 
for inspiring conceptions of God and man 
and human possibility that are also true. 
The Unitarian pulpit everywhere offers to 
men who must have both religion and 
freedom a magnificent opportunity. But 
it can use only men of insight and vision, 
men who realize that it is the function 
of Unitarian churches to help us to raise 
human life to its highest power,” 
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A Specially Privileged Religion ? 


(An editorial in the New York World of July 24) 


F THE Scopes trial made nothing else 

plain, it demonstrated that the Anti- 
Evolution Bill imposes a sectarian creed 
upon the public schools of Tennessee. It 
can no longer be doubted, it seems to us, 
that while this act is in force the State 
of Tennessee is declaring that fundamen- 
talism is entitled to special recognition 
from the State and is conferring upon it 
a peculiar authority as against any other 
religious belief. While this law stands, 
fundamentalism in Tennessee is a spe- 
cially privileged religion. Its creed has 
a special status under the law. It en- 
joys a right which no other church enjoys 
—the right to have one of its articles of 
faith recognized as law. It enjoys spe- 
cial powers—the power to indict and ar- 
rest and punish a public-school teacher 
who controverts an article in its creed. 

That this law gives fundamentalism a 
unique authority in the State of Tennessee 
is proved by the statements of the whole 
body of public officials who took part in 
passing the law and in enforcing it. Let 
them speak for themselves. f 
The author of the law is John Wash- 
ington Butler. His explanation of it is 
perfectly candid: 

“In the first place, the Bible is the 
foundation upon which our American 
Government is built... . 

“The evolutionist who denies the Bible 
story of creation, as well as other Biblical 
accounts, cannot be a Christian. . ..I 
regard evolution to be the greatest menace 
to civilization in the world to-day. It 
goes hand in hand with modernism; 
makes Jesus Christ a faker, robs the 
Christian of his hope, and undermines 
the foundation of our government of the 
people, for the people, and by the people.” 

Nothing can be clearer than Mr. But- 


ler’s belief that fundamentalism is to be. 


regarded as the only American religion. 
He places outside the pale, as hostile’ to 
the founda'ttions of the Government, not 
only the non-Christian but all Christians 
as well who do not accept the Bible lit- 
erally. To the mind of this worthy law- 
maker, it is the duty of the State of 
Tennessee to recognize the fundamental- 
ists as against liberal Protestants, Catho- 
lics, Jews, freethinkers, and agnostics. 
The law was approved by Goy. Austin 
Peay. Writing to Walter White, super- 
intendent of the Rhea County schools, he 
said: “Tennessee has the right to say 


that the minds of her children shall not. 


be destroyed by teachers who poison those 
minds with stuff that no science has es- 
tablished and which belongs in no repu- 
table textbook.” 

To the mind of the Governor of Ten- 
nessee, an idea which any one but a 
fundamentalist may entertain, and still 
practice his religion, is poison. 

Judge John T. Raulston was the first 
Tennessee official to interpret the law. 
In his charge to the grand jury, he read 
the first book of Genesis from the King 
James Version of the Bible to the jurors. 
Thus, to the mind of the judge who pre- 
sided over the indictment and later over 
the trial, there was no doubt that the 


State had meant to prohibit teaching in 
its schools contrary to the fundamentalist 
interpretation of the Protestant Bible. 
He not only recognized this Bible as part 
of the law of Tennessee, but he went fur- 
ther and recognized the fundamentalist 
view of it as officially determining in 
Tennessee. 

This being the law, Scopes was indicted 
and his case came to trial. The prosecu- 
tion was in the hands of the Attorney- 
General of the State, A. T. Stewart; a 
former Attorney-General, B. G. McKenzie, 
and W. J. Bryan. 

Attorney-General Stewart pleaded for 
the law in court as follows: 

“Would they have me believe that I 
was once a worm and writhed in the dust? 
Will they take from me my hope of a 
hereafter? ... Why, if the court please, 
have we not the right to interpret our 
Bible as we see fit? Why have we not 
the right to bar the door to sciénce when 
it comes within the four walls of God’s 
church upon this earth?’ ; 

Mr. McKenzie pleaded for the law as 
follows: “. .. They want to put words 
into God’s mouth and have Him to say 
that He issued some sort of protoplasm, 
or soft dish-rag, and put it in the ocean 
and said: Old boy, if you wait about 
6,000 years, I will make something out 
of you.” 

Mr. Bryan pleaded for the law as fol- 
lows: “The Bible is the only expression 
of man’s hope of salvation. ... That Bible 
is not going to be driven out of this court 
by experts. .. .” 

The law under which Scopes was con- 
victed is beyond any shadow of a doubt 
a fundamentalist statute. He was con- 
victed because in a public school of Ten- 
nessee he taught a theory which is con- 
trary to the religious beliefs of one branch 
of the Protestant Church. Although he 
taught nothing which is contrary to the re- 
ligion of another branch of the Protestant 
Church, or of the Catholic Church, or of 
the Jewish Church or of people who belong 
to no church, he was convicted and fined. 
Can it be denied, then, that in Tennessee 
a step has been taken toward the official 
establishment of fundamentalism, and 
that the American doctrine of the sepa- 
ration of church and state has been 
breached? Is not this statute an overt 
challenge to the tradition that in America 
all faiths are equal before the law and 
that none has the right to use the power 
of the state to enforce its opinions? 

This much must be plain to any one 
who has read the remarks of the sponsors 
of the law and of the Tennessee officials 
who have enforced it. Unfortunately the 
defense allowed itself to wander from this 
central issue and to debate such wholly 
irrelevant questions as whether the Bibli- 
cal story is reconcilable with science, and 
whether belief in Christianity is depend- 
ent upon literal acceptance of Scripture. 
It is important that the case be brought 
back to the fundamental issue which it 
raises, now that it is to be appealed to 
a higher court. 7 

It should be emphasized again and 
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again that the truth of a religion or of 


any religion is not at stake; that the 


truth of science is not at stake; that the 


relation between science and religion is 
not at stake. The only point at issue is 
whether the government of an American 
state may properly select a dogma pe- 
culiar to certain sects, give that dogma 
legislative approval, and make it binding 


upon schools supported by funds contrib- _ 


uted by taxpayers who may or may not 
be members of those sects. : 

Large numbers of people who oppose 
the law nevertheless believe that the 
Legislature of Tennessee had the right 
to make such a law. They point out that 
the Legislature is sovereign over the pub- 
lic-school system of the State and may 
make any ruling as to what shall be 
taught in its schools. The argument is 
sound when used by people who do not 
believe in-the exercise of the judicial 
veto at any time. But to those who be- 
lieve that the courts may and should at 
times overrule legislative majorities to 
preserve certain essential rights of mi- 
-norities, this law may fairly be considered 
a proper candidate for the judicial veto. 

It seems to us that the opponents of 
the law may properly appeal to the higher 
courts for an annulment of this law, 
saying: 

We do not challenge the right of 
the Legislature of Tennessee to fix the 
curriculum of its public schools. We 
do not challenge its rights to forbid 
the teaching of biology, or of the 
theory of evolution, however illiberal 
or foolish we may think such legis- 
lation would be. But we challenge 
the right of any public body in 
America to recognize officially and to 
discriminate in favor of the peculiar 
dogma of any religious sect. That is 
what this Tennessee law does. That 
is what its sponsors, its authors, 
its interpreting and enforcing officials 
show that it is meant to do. And 
that particular thing, the setting-up 
of a fundamentalist dogma as an offi- 
cial public dogma, is a_ violation 
religious liberty and should be de- 
elared unconstitutional by the courts. 


If it is ever proper to appeal from a 
legislature to the courts, it is proper here. 
If it is ever proper to annul the act of a 


legislature, it is proper to do so in order 


to preserve absolutely inviolate the sepa- 
ration of church and state. If it is ever 
proper to veto the act of a majority, it 
is proper to do so when the religious 
equality of the minority is challenged. 
If it is ever proper to tell a lawmaking 
body that it has exceeded its powers, it 
is proper to do so when it has used that 
power to place behind the creed of a re- 
ligious sect the authority of the state. 
It has long been said in America, and 
never more often or more emphatically 
than in the recent presidential campaign, 
that the courts were the guardians of the 
essential liberties of the people. There 


= is no liberty more essential than the right 


— not 


only of freedom to worship as each 
desires but the right to have the 
e remain absolutely impartial and 
solutely neutral as between all kinds 

“Syoa faith and religious practice. 
But if the State of Tennessee may, at the 
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behest of a majority and in the guise of 
legislation to regulate education in the 
public schools, give special recognition to 
a tenet of one sect or group of sects, then 
the impartial neutrality of the American 
Government is no longer assured under 
the Constitution. 

It should be assured and it should be 
affirmed once more. That is the surest, 
sanest, and simplest way to deal with 
the campaign which Mr. Bryan is leading. 
The attempt to meet him in debate any- 
where and everywhere, and to defeat 
him by a campaign of education, may or 
may not be desirable. Our own opinion 
is that the Dayton trial showed what 
extravagances of bitterness and folly such 
a campaign would entail. Nor do we feel 
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any desire to refute the faith of the funda- 
mentalists by proving that they are 
wrong. They are entitled to their faith, 
as each of us is entitled to his. A cam- 
paign of “education” would be a sectarian 
quarrel and could accomplish little or 
no good. The only point on which we 
desire to enlighten the fundamentalists is 
that the attempt to make their opinions 
the official opinions of the state is un- 
American and unconstitutional. They 
will be most enlightened, in our judgment, 
because they are essentially law-abiding 
people, by a clear statement from the 
highest courts of the land that they are 
attempting a union of church and state 
in defiance of a fundamental constitu- 
tional tradition. 


A Visitation to Prague 


Leaders in the free churches learn more of a great movement 


Ave FRIENDS of the International 
Congress of Free Christians, repre- 
senting also Unitarians of America, Eng- 
land, and Hungary, recently went on a 
special visitation to Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and witnessed some results of the 
wonderful work accomplished in that city 
by Dr. and Mrs. Norbert F. Capek. The 
delegation consisted of Dr. Earl Morse 
Wilbur, president of the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry; Dr. George R. 
Dodson of the Church of the Unity in St. 
Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Charles BE. St. John, 
chairman of the International Committee 
of the Women’s Alliance; Dr. W. H. 
Drummond, secretary of the International 
Congress of Free Christians; Rev. Perci- 
yal Chalk, representing the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association; Miss 
Johnstone of the British League of Uni- 
tarian Women; and Dr. Gabriel Csiki of 
Budapest, Hungary. Other members of 
the visiting party included Mrs. Eberhard 
Focke, chairman of the International 
Committee of the Samaritan Alliance, 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

On its arrival in Prague, the party was 
cordially received by Dr. and Mrs. Capek 
and a number of representatives of the 
movement, among them a. group of young 
women dressed in picturesque national 
costume, who presented bouquets to the 
women visitors. One of the first acts of 
the delegation was to send greetings to 
President Masaryk. 

From Dr. Capek. the party learned of 
one result that followed the withdrawal 
of the papal nuncio from Prague because 
of the Vatican’s disapproval of the John 
Huss celebration. Thousands of people 
gathered in the city square where the 
JIuss memorial is situated and declared 
their intention of severing their formal 
connection with the Roman Catholic 
Chureh. During the next two or three 
days, while the visitors were still in 
Prague, it was reported that 6,000 per- 
sons in the city had already signed the 
official form of separation and that the 
jnovement was expected, to spread into 
the country. 

Mr. Chalk, who reports the visitation 
for the Inquirer, British Unitarian 
weekly, tells of the visit to the House of 


Representatives, where Dr. Capek opened 
his campaign nearly four years ago, and 
to the church where his regular Sunday 
services are held. During the summer, 
however, Dr. Capek conducts services in 
the pine woods near his house, and here 
the delegates joined in such a service on 
a Sunday morning. Dr. Dodson and Mr. 
Chalk spoke. A reception supper was 
held in honor of the delegates on the pre- 
vious evening. On the next Tuesday eve- 
ning, reports Mr. Chalk, fifteen to sixteen 
hundred people paid a threepence admis- 
sion to the week-night service held in a 
picture palace on the outskirts of the 
city. The meeting had not been adver- 
tised, only announced at a _ previous 
gathering. In addition to the regular ad- 
dress by Dr. Capek, short talks were 
given by Mrs. St. John, Miss Johnstone, 
Dr. Dodson, and Dr. Csiki. “This move- 
ment,” Mr. Chalk concludes, “is no mush- 
room growth, but truly the strongest and 
most promising development in the sphere 
of free religion that has been seen on the 
Continent for a century.” 

Dr. Wilbur, Dr. Dodson, and Mrs. St. 
John recently returned to America, and 
THe REGISTER hopes to publish impres- 
sions of this visit from the American 
delegation. 


Church Has Orchestral Society 


Following a successful orchestral and 
vocal concert given last February, a 
Church Orchestral Society was organized 
in All Souls Unitarian Church, Winnipeg, 
Man. It furnished special music for 
Mother’s Sunday and the special Centen- 
ary service in May. The Society will 
take part in the evening services next 
autumn under the conductorship of Jack 
Page, assisted by Miss Nora Hawkins. 
The chapter of the Laymen’s League pro- 
vided necessary offices for the Society and 
meets the expenses of purchasing music. 

All Souls congregation is small and its 
financial resources limited, but last year 
it succeeded in lifting its indebtedness 
and started the year 1925 with a cash 
balance. 
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The Service of Biography to Religion 


(Continued from page 838) 


because he said it was such a convincing 
way of teaching that reverence for the 
past of which we are so much in need. I 
fear he would have been disappointed 
had I taught in his institution, for bi- 
ography teaches particular reverence for 
those individuals in the past who were 
breaking with it. I do not, of course, 
mean that all the men who have moved 
the world forward have been heretics any 
more than that every pivotal figure in 
history is religious. Woodrow Wilson, for 
example, said to a friend of mine that 
while he sympathized with men of differ- 
ent experience, he himself had never had 
a doubt of any of the cardinal doctrines 
of the Christian religion. What he con- 
sidered cardinal may be surmised from the 
fact that he was a Presbyterian elder 
virtually all his life, and that as he neared 
his end he expressed something more than 
sympathy for the Fundamentalists. Nor 
can we regard Ignatius Loyola as a pro- 
_ gressive, nor even those great figures— 
Saint Francis and Marcus Aurelius. Saint- 
hood may live too simply in the eternals 
to sayor change. But, speaking broadly, 
Jesus was right in intimating that the 
great figures in religion who have been 
adored after their death were stoned in 
their lives. Not only the great founders 
of religions but the great regenerators of 
society usually found themselves forced 
to leave or signally to modify the religion 
of their fathers. Think of Socrates, dy- 
ing on the charge of blasphemy while listen- 
ing to and obeying the sacred voice 
within; of Paul discovering himself per- 
secuted not only by the extreme Pharisaic 
right but by what from our standpoint 
must be called the Christian center, and 
stripping from the figure of the man he 
hailed and almost created as divine his 
adherence to Jewish law and race. Think 
of Luther, writing off that great tract on 
the freedom of the Christian man which 
seemed to match the letter of the Gala- 
tians as the Magna Charta of Religion. 
And see how he bound his people under 
the yoke of inerrant word and sacrosanct 
state, so soon as the possible results of 
his freedom terrified him backward toward 
conservatism. Think of Cromwell and 
Milton, radicals in their day, the one 
breaking forever the tyranny of the mon- 
archy, the other pleading for freedom 
from the tyranny of an indissoluble mar- 
riage vow. Think of their spiritual breth- 
ren coming over the ocean to these 
shores because they believed more light 
was to break forth from the Holy Word 
and because they knew that so much light 
had already broken upon them that if they 
were to live by it, they must break from 
the darkness of their own land. And then 
think of Channing, and Emerson, and 
Parker, that great trio, who demonstrated 
that revelation ceases only when men cease 
to desire it. Hear the mildest of them, 
“IT believe that had not the spirit of re- 
ligious tyranny been met, as it was in 
this region by unyielding opposition, it 
would have fastened an iron yoke on the 
necks of the people.” And hear, too, the 


audacious Parker: ‘We are a rebellious 
nation; our whole history is treason; our 
blood was attainted before we were born; 
our ereeds are infidelity to the mother 
Church; our Constitution, treason to our 
fatherland. What of that? 
the governors in the world bid us commit 
treason against man and set the example, 
let us never submit.” Then hear the 
greatest of them: “In the soul let redemp- 
tion be sought. The old is for slaves. 
Refuse the good models, even those which 
are sacred in the imagination of men. 
Wherever a man comes, there comes revo- 
lution. Yourself a new-born bard of the 
Holy Ghost, cast behind you all conformity 
and acquaint man at first hand with 
Deity.” And now, if you will allow a 
sardonic remark, I should say that in 


them biography achieves one of its rarest — 


triumphs. They disclaim for themselves 
and refuse to others any authoritative 
mediatorship. They bid us to throw our- 
selves open to the ever-present Deity, but 
we feel His workings more keenly if we 
immerse ourselves in their spirits. “Why 
goest thou,” questions Emerson, “as some 
Boswell or listening worshiper to this 
Saint or that? That is the only lese 
majesty.” And we answer fortunately in 
another sentence of HEmerson’s own,— 
“Follow the great man and you shall see 
what the world has at heart in these ages.” 

In a list of sixty great men of history, 
compiled for quite another purpose, I find 
progressives outnumbering conservatives 
by about three to one if we rank them 
simply in that department of human ac- 
tivity in which their one particular work 
lies. I find the men who have worked 
in religious work conspicuously maintain 
the same ratio. I find finally that of these 
men who work in all realms, the progres- 
sives in religion outnumber the conserva- 
tives by almost two to one. Does this 
not indicate, my friends, that upon us who 
are here gathered there is laid a particu- 
lar responsibility for the completion of the 
work of those who apart from us are 
not to be made perfect? It would seem 
to me that the only bulwark against chaos 
is religious radicalism, the only hope 
against agitators lies in those who haye 
themselves been agitated to fearless ac- 
tion by the spirit. 

Do you remember that remarkable 
scene in the life of Channing that marks 
one of its turning-points, when the anti- 
slavery leader, Samuel J. May, himself 
one of the glories of the Unitarian fellow- 
ship, overcoming his reverence before 
Channing, burst out to him: 

“Dr. Channing, I am tired of these com- 
plaints. It is not our fault that those who 
might have managed this reform more 
prudently have left us to manage it as 
we are able. It is not our fault that 
those who might have pleaded for the 
enslaved so much more eloquently have 
been silent. We are not to blame, Sir, 
that you have not so spoken. And now 
because inferior men have begun to speak 
and act against what you yourself ac- 
knowledge to be an awful injustice, it is 
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not becoming in you to complain of us 
because we do it in an inferior style. Why, 
Sir, have you not moved before?’ ‘There 
followed a moment of fearful silence. And 
then Channing wrote his name still higher 
among his fellows when he quietly re- 
plied, “Brother May, I acknowledge the 
justice of your reproof: I have been silent 
too long.” : 

I would not by a single word minimize 
the justice of that reproof or the nobility 
of Channing’s reply and of the life that 
followed it. But I would be untrue to 
the findings of biography in its service to 
religion, were I not to say that though 
biography underscores progressivism or 
radicalism in religion as in all depart- 
ments of human activity, it keeps its high- 
est erown—the crown of thorns rather 
than of laurel—for those who were pro- 
gressive in spite of themselves and there- 
fore by the insistence of a power beyond 
themselves. 

Channing owes much of his permanent 
and transforming force to the fact that he 
was moved in spite of himself from a 
position well toward the extreme right 
gradually to a position which in his pre- 
Emersonian days might be considered the 
extreme left. He began life, scion of 
slaveholders and distillers, a strong Fed- 
eralist, and a bitter foe of the French 
Revolution. He wrote for the Panoplist. 
He publicly upheld the depravity of human 
nature. He championed the unity of 
Biblical teaching by insisting on interpret- 
ing the obscure by the more dominant 
parts. Even to the end he believed in the 
unique miracles of Jesus. But when 
through his perception of the moral dig- 
nity of man he became, as Bunsen called 
him, “the prophet in the United States for 
the presence of God in mankind,” we 
find this conservative and admirer of 
Samuel Hopkins declaring, “I see in the 
revolutionary spirit of our times the 
promise of a freer and higher action of 
the human mind—the pledge of a state 
of society of more fit and perfect human 
beings’; and he foresaw “a mighty revo- 
lution which is not to stop until new ties 
shall have taken the place of those which 
have hitherto connected the human race.” 
Rabbi Gottheil. only added to the luster 
of Channing’s name when he said, ‘‘Though 
he always meant to speak as a disciple, 
he in truth spoke as a master.” 

Most of the great names in the history 
of our religion, and nearly all who stand 
at the pregnant changes thereof, were of 
this Channing type, who were moved 
solemnly and with reluctance from within 
rather than those who girt 9n their own 
armor and advanced merrily against the 
foe. To take no more than the central 
figures—Luther, Augustine, Patl,—how 
they were driven to those positions where 
they stand as beacon lights turning almost 
right about face from the positions where 
they started! 

Biography therefore does not believe in 
manufactured radicals, nor call upon us 
to do something sensational to save reli- 
gion from atrophy. It does however indi- 
cate that when in our hearts, despite ini- 
tial prejudices and adorations, we feel 
ourselves moved within to freer and nobler 
hopes, we may well believe that we are in 
line with those who have been changed 
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from glory to glory by the Lord, the 
Spirit. 


May I therefore sum up thus: Biography 
is a great reinforcement of religion be- 
cause it fixes men’s minds on the unique 
greatness of the human soul; because it 
points out that the progress of the world 
has in large part depended upon the energy 
and insight of individual souls; because 
it demonstrates that the great movers of 
the world have been preponderantly reli- 
gious men; because, as it enables us rev- 
erently to enter into their company, it re- 
produces in us the religious experience; 
because it convinces us that it is the pro- 
gressive and independent among the reli- 
gious men who have had the most inspir- 
ing influence, and because it leaves us 
awaiting and expectant of further and 
more inevitable triumphs of the divine 
spirit in the hearts of men. 


Dr. Sullivan on Faculty 
of Meadville Summer Term 


Dr. William L. Sullivan, minister of 
the Church of the Messiah in St. Louis, 
Mo., and formerly mission preacher for 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, is serving 
as acting professor of systematic the- 
ology for the summer session in Chicago, 
Ii, of the Meadville Theological School. 
He preached at the University of Chicago 
Sunday morning service on August 16. 
A large hall was nearly filled with Uni- 
versity and Chicago people, many of 
whom had never heard a Unitarian min- 
ister preach. A report of the sermon sent 
to THE REGISTER says: “Dr. Sullivan, 
with that rare combination of intellectual 
acumen, manly emotionalism, and ethical 
insight, with such an audience and oc- 
easion, gave one of the great sermons of 
his career. He struck the positive spir- 
itual note, which antagonizes opportun- 
ism, the special pet sin of liberal ortho- 
doxy.” 


Contributory Insurance 
for British Ministers 


A system of contributory insurance for 
Unitarian ministers is being inaugurated 
in Great Britain. By this scheme, their 
congregations, as well as the Pension Fund, 
will assist them to make provision for an 
annuity in old age and for their widows 
or other dependents at death. The con- 
gregation and the minister will contribute 
equal shares of at least £3 (about $15) 
toward an insurance for a £52 annuity 
(about $250). But in most cases it is 
expected that the congregation and the 
minister will contribute more than the £3. 
One church is setting aside £10 each year 
for this purpose. Already eighteen min- 
isters and their congregations have been 
enrolled under the scheme, the Inquirer of 


_ July 25 announces. 


Unitarians of Great Britain will later 
be asked to raise a substantial capital 
sum to place the Pension Fund in a 
The appeal 


erence meetings at Sheffield next 
A sum of £15,000 will be sought. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


to investigate the possibilities of Taz Beacon CoursE IN 


Rexigious Epucation for the invigoration of your church 
school. This Courss is the result of much time, effort, and 


investment, and is considered by-many to be superior to any 


other issued for the religious education of young people. 


KINDERGARTEN 
Ages 4 and 5 , 
THE LITTLE CHILD IN SUNDAY SCHOOL. Manual for Teachers and Four-page 
Leaflets for Pupils. By Clara T. Guild and Lillian B. Poor. 


PRIMARY 
Age 6 Grade I 


FIRST BOOK OF RELIGION. Manual for Teachers. Handwork sheets for pupil 
contain Lesson title, Bible reference, suggestions to teacher and directions for hand- 
work. By Mrs. Charles A. Lane. 


Age 7 Grade IL 
LIVING TOGETHER. Manual for Teachers and Envelope of Handwork for Pupils. 


By Frances Dadmun. 
Age 8 Grade III 
CHILDREN OF THE FATHER. Manual for Teachers and Notebook for Pupils. 


By Frances Dadmun, 
JUNIOR 


Age 9 Grade IV 
GOD’S WONDER WORLD. Manual for Teachers and Leaflets for Pupils. 
Stanwood Cobb. 


By Cora 


Age 10 Grade V 


’ THE BIBLE AND THE BIBLE COUNTRY. Manual for Teachers, Textbook and 


By Jabez .T. Sunderland. 


Age ll Grade VI 


HEROIC LIVES. Manual for Teachers, Textbook and Notebook for Pupils. By 
Albert R. Vail and Emily McClellan Vail. 


INTERMEDIATE 
; Age 12 Grade VII 
FROM DESERT TO TEMPLE. Manual for Teachers and Textbook for Pupils. By 


Eleanor Wood Whitman. 
Age 13 Grade VIII 


THE STORY OF JESUS. Manual for Teachers and Notebooks’ for Pupils. By 


Florence Buck. 
THE GOSPEL OF JESUS. Textbook for Pupils. 


Age 14 Grade IX 


PETER AND PAUL AND THEIR FRIENDS. Lessons on the Apostolic Age. 
ual for Teachers and Question Sheets for Pupils. By Helen Nicolay. 


SENIOR 
Age 15 Grade X 
OUR PART IN THE WORLD. Manual for Teachers and Textbook for Pupils. By 
Ella Lyman Cabot. 


Notebook for Pupils. 


By Clayton R. Bowen. 


Man- 


Age 16 Grade XI 
TALKS TO YOUNG PEOPLE ON ETHICS. By Clarence Hall Wilson and Edwin 


Fairley. i 
Age 17 Grade XII 


OUR UNITARIAN HERITAGE. By Earl Morse Wilbur. 


ADVANCED 
THE UNWROUGHT IRON: An Introduction to Religion. 


By Frederick May Eliot. 
FROM THE GOSPEL TO THE CREEDS. By William L. Sullivan. 

THE STORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

THE SYMPATHY OF RELIGIONS. By George R. Dodson. 


A GOOD SCHOOL IS AN INVESTMENT 


Send for the free descriptive catalog and price 
list of the books in THE BEACON COURSE 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 BEACON STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


To rejoice in the 
success of 
OTHERS 
is to partake 
of it 


“Our Unitarian Heritage” 
is Commended by Reviewer 


Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur’s book, “Our 
Unitarian Heritage,” recently off the 
press, is appreciatively reviewed by 


“RF, B.,” in the Boston, Mass., Hvening 
Transcript. This writer says: 

“This admirable study of the evolution 
of Unitarianism ... should be welcomed 
by readers of all ages who are inter- 
ested in the development of comparative 
religions. Mr. Wilbur has shown 
rare judgment in both selection and ar- 
rangement [of historical data]. The 
story is told clearly and is made doubly 
compelling by reason of a remarkable ab- 
sence of prejudice. That Mr. Wilbur 
avoided this pitfall, too often negativing 
the value of studies of religious subjects, 
will do more for the cause of Unitarian- 
ism than innumerable tracts and theses. 
Achievement, in this specific line, could 
go no higher.” 

And the reviewer concludes: “Thus, 

from its frail youth to its increasingly 
strong maturity, is traced and interpreted 
the evolution of Unitarianism; a chroni- 
ele of fearless initiative and effort which 
again proves that freedom of thought 
will not—cannot—be stifled. Perhaps the 
reader’s deepest wonder throughout the 
heroic story will be relative to the abys- 
mal differences so painstakingly deepened 
by the doctrinal activities of the Chris- 
tian Church, between the religion men 
have made about Christ and the religion 
of Christ.” 
THE REGISTER published. in its issue of 
April 30 a review of Dr. Wilbur’s book 
by Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, prepared 
from the proofs. 


[SS eee 
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As humanity continues to advance, the 
moral law will be more and more viewed 
as an gesthetic of conduct. Men will then 
flee from error as they do now from a 
musical discord, and will seek the good as 
they now ‘seek after a pleasant harmony. 
—J. H. Rodo. 


along with a fair degree of quiet, attention to duty, 


and to the conventions. 


We need only mention how all that is changed 
to-day. We are prepared to say, undeterred by 
sighs and complaints, longings for the days that 
are gone, that we believe this age, in the main, is | 
a wholesome age. An increase of crime hardly in- 
validates that contention; for, after all, the crimi- 
nal class is relatively small and isolated. Viewing 
life in all its aspects, what it was, what it is, we 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women ataminimumcost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Travelling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 


While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. : 


Next quarter begins at Meadville, September 
23. For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


Che Unitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


Seven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Naw York, Cuicaco, St. Louis, San FRAaNcIsco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Casot, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opens October 5th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


-PACIEIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presiwent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Drrecrors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G, Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller. Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locks, President. E. A. Caurcn, Treasurer. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
forself-support. Next semester will begin Aug. 17. 


_ For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Pu.D. 


Completely aqupeee: beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


The Unconventional Age 
(Continued from page 835) 


incline toward the opinion that there is enough 
sense, health of body and soul, ease, and genuine- 


is working toward a greater good. We may have 
lost in some particulars, but we have gained enough 
more in others to more than compensate for the 
loss. To an outlook not warped by jealousies nor 
embittered by disappointments and reverses, the 
decade which we are entering is the best of all, un- 
conventional though it is. 


ness to keep us hopeful. The law of compensation — 
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Mrs. Marean Writes Article 
; on Shoals Early History 


Mrs. Emma E. Marean is the writer of 
an article on the early history of the 
Isles of Shoals published in the Boston, 
Mass., Evening Transcript of August 1. 
Mrs. Marean, who is a member of the 
First Parish Church in Cambridge, Mass., 
and who was formerly editor of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, writes to THE REG- 
IsTER that she endeavored to explain cer- 
tain conditions that were not explained 
in numerous books and magazine articles 


that appeared in the days of Celia Thax- 


ter. She set out to answer these ques- 
tions: 

Why was thete at one time a set of 
refined, cultivated people living on Apple- 
dore and Smuttynose, with the first 
church in Maine and the best boys’ school 
in New England, while almost nobody 
lived on Star? Why, a few years later, 
was there a thriving town on Star, while 
every one of the poor handful of persons 
on Appledore was in abject poverty? 
Why was the same thriving town on Star, 
with six hundred or eight hundred per- 
sons, reduced in less than a fortnight to 
less than forty? Every one who has 
written of the islands, including, for in- 
stance, Mr. Cornish and others of our 
Unitarians who have been interested, has 
commented on the mystery, which I think 
is definitely solved, first as an example 
of the effect a transfer of political dom- 
ination may have on a locality, and second 
as showing what can happen as a pru- 
dential measure in time of war.” 


Personals 


Thomas P. Brockway, son of Rey. and 
Mrs. T. C. Brockway of Dublin, N.H., has 
returned after spending three years as a 
Rhodes Scholar at Oxford. He will be 
instructor in European history at St. 
John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 


George N. Spiess, who will have charge 
of religious education in the First Unita- 
rian Church of Wollaston, Mass., next 
year, is one of the editors of textbooks 
for Ginn and Company, publishers of Bos- 
ton, Mass. He has had five years’ expe- 
rience teaching in colleges, universities, 
and preparatory schools. He was for- 
merly connected with the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


Mrs. George Gilmour of Denver, Col., 
wife of Rev. George Gilmour of Unity 
Church, is president of the Garfield Wel- 
fare Association of that city, of which 
she was one of the founders, three years 
ago. This association carries on educa- 
tion, social, and health work among per- 
sons of sixteen nationalities, and is now 
about to erect a $60,000 building to house 
its activities. : 


Purchase Car for Dr. Capek 


A fund for the purchase of a car for 
Dr. Norbert F. Capek and Mrs. Capek in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, has been raised 


largely in New York City through the 
_ efforts of Mrs. William L. Voight, a mem- 
ber of the International Committee of 


e Women’s Alliance. 
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Santa Barbara Restoration Fund 
The treasurer of the American Unitarian 
Association gratefuily acknowledges the 
following contributions for the Restoration 
Fund of the church im Santa Barbara, 
Calif. : 
Previously acknowledged.......... . . $1,865.00 


Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Prescott, New 
iNew Gedtora,” Mass... 5. . seme 100.00 
Miss Mabel Lyman, Waltham, Mass... 5.00 


The Misses Kimball, Brookline, Mass. 
Miss E. W. Frothingham, Tarrytown, 

Nex: 
Mrs. A. D. Warner, Wilmington, Del.. 


50.00 
10.00 


Mrs. Franklin F. Raymond, Boston, 
NESSIE teccins oie’ vs. + +0 0 vo ahsls aie eran 25.00 

Mrs. William C. Williams, Dedham, 
INNES henekess tc ss o's 0 eu. chorea 10.00 
$2,165.00 


Further contributions are solicited, and 
may be sent marked “For the Santa Bar- 
bara Fund,’ to Henry H. Fuller, Treas- 
urer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Cadman at General Conference 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman has accepted an 
invitation to address the Unitarian Gen- 
eral Conference, which will meet at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, October 13-15 as the first 
biennial session of the American Unita- 
rian Association. Dr. Cadman will speak 
at the evening session of Wednesday, 
October 14, on ‘World Peace.” Dr. Cad- 


855 


man is president of the Federal Council 
of Churches and is now attending the 
Universal Christian Conference on Life 
and Work in Stockholm, Sweden. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or moreinsertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


PEONIES, Tulips, Narcissi, Snowdrops, Star of 
Bethlehem. Send for price list. Special: 
Peonies, 7, all different, $2. Tulips, all colors 
mixed, 100 for $2.40. All postpaid. ORoNoGo 
FLOWER GARDENS, Carterville, Mo. 


USE A DUPLICATOR and Addressing Machine 
to keep in touch with your congregation, also 
print circulars, programs, ete. Get our low 
prices on. rebuilt and guaranteed machines. 
THe Pruitt COMPANY, 117 CR North Market 
Street, Chicago. 

(Sore et ee Se 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Visitors will find excel- 
lent accommodations, homelike rooms, down- 
town, close to White House. Restaurants near. 
Two blocks from Washington Auditorium. 
Garage facilities. Free map. Telephone Frank- 
lin 1142. Address, Mrs. Karn, 1912 “G@” 
Street, Northwest. 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts to 
receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 


The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 
Ministerial Relief. Will you help? Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


WHAT JESUS TAUGHT 


By A. WAKEFIELD SLATEN 
Minister-elect of the West Side Unitarian Church, New York 


“Dr. Slaten’s book belongs to the series of publications in Religious Education 
put out by the University of Chicago Press, and teachers in our Sunday-schools 
would do well to consider its availability for adult classes as a possible supplement 


to our own Unitarian text-books. 


It is remarkably clear and simple in its method 


and approach, yet should not be used save by a competent leader and a group of 


serious students. 


lectual honesty is everywhere apparent. 
forth in Mark, Matthew, and Luke with much detail, follows with a brief recapitula- 


tion, and then adds what he calls an evaluation. 


Dr. Slaten’s point of view is liberal in the best sense. 
He considers the teaching of Jesus as set 


His intel- 


This is his method in dealing 


with several topics of contemporary interest, like civilization, hate, war and non- 


resistance, democracy, religion, and himself. 


The method is novel and admirable.” 


Tue CuristiaAn Reaisrer, August 10, 1922. 


POST- 
PAID 


$1.50 $1.60 


Written by a New Testament authority, 
a Professor of Theology, and a creative 
religious thinker. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


' 5782 ELLIS AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


" PLEASANTRI ES 


On safe ground. New Hampshire paper 
—“Friday, generally fair, probably fol- 
lowed by Saturday.”’—Bosion Transcript. 


“Have you a circulating library?” “No, 
ma’am; but I can show you some nice 
revolving bookcases.’—The Junior World. 


The quickest way to make two blades 
of grass grow where one grew before is 
to plant a vegetable—Little Rock Arkan- 
sas Gazette. 


She: “I heard some one yell ‘fowl.’ 
Where are the feathers?” He: “Oh, this 
game is between two picked teams.”— 
Evansville Crescent. 


Notice in a coal mine near Pendlebury, 
England: “Visitors are requested not to 
fall down the pit, as there are workmen 
at the bottom.”—Living Age. 


Officer (to couple in parked auto): 
“Don’t you see that sign, ‘Fine for park- 
ing’?” Driver: “Yes, Officer, I see it, and 
heartily agree with it.”—Stevens Stone 
Mill. 


Sunday-school 
little boys 


Teacher: “Where do 
go who fish on Sunday?” 


Johnny: ‘Over to the deep hole on Per- 
kin’s farm.”—New Orleans Times-Pica- 
yune, - 


Almost time somebody officially denied 
the rumor that Darrow, Malone, Hays, 
and the rest, are organizing the Society 
of the Sons of the American Evolution.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


Mrs. A.: “I make it a rule never to ask 
another to do what I would not do my- 
self.” Mrs. B.: “But, my:dear, surely 
you don’t go to the door yourself and tell 
your caller you are not at home.”—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


The salesman was doing his best to 
place a motorcycle and sidecar outfit, but 
the prospective customer was a bit short 
in the purse. So the salesman enlarged 


upon the ‘“pay-as-you-ride” plan of in- 
stallments. “I'll take the outfit,” said the 
prospect ; “but, remember, I’m a very slow 


rider.”—Motor Weekly (Bloemfontein). 


Remember that sign on Deacon Pick- 
enderry’s place that read, “No fishing’? 
Remember how you and I climbed in be- 
tween the barbed wires anyhow and spent 
all day angling in the sheer delight of un- 
lawful possession? And remember how, 
after futile investment of hours, we 
wound up and went home, with a back- 
ward look at the sign, “No fishing”? The 
sign was right. There wasn’t any.—Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch. 


Two business friends who lived in the 
country met one day, and one invited the 
other to dine with him that evening. At 
the appointed time the guest set forth in 
the direction of his friend’s house, and 
as the roads in the village were somewhat 
dimly lighted he took with him his old- 
fashioned stableman’s. lantern. The din- 
ner was good, the wine excellent, and all 
went merrily. The next morning, how- 
ever, he received the following note from 
his host of the night before: “Dear Old 
Man: I am sending my man over to you 
with this note, and he takes with him 
your lantern. If you have quite finished 
with my parrot and cage, I shall be 
awfully glad if you will return same per 
bearer.” —Everybody’s. 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a two dollara day pension our 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 
rian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 


by bequests. Remember the ministers’ 
when you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


pension 


Verbatim Reporaing: ine Cenc piteraty Work 
and Manuscript ng enera nogra) 

Foreign Language Woe NETTE oULE, 
145 Kimball Building, fected Mit Mow Tel. *Main 1783 


In Over a Million Homes 


“WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY || Poetry 


NASHUA NEW HAMPSHIRE 


JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 
By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 
A convincing book written specifically for 
those who want to believe in an historical Jesus, 


but have come to doubt the story as it is ordi- 
narily presented. It is in full accord with the 


results of modern scholarly investigation, a 


clear presentation of the human life of Jesus 
in a straightforward narrative of absorbing 
interest supported by references to the original 
sources. 

Cloth, 256 pages, price, $2.50 at your dealer, 
or direct from the publisher, on receipt of check 
or sent C.O.D. on request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


i 


re TUTTE ESTEE 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


ee following hotels are “fae a of 
patronage. They render excel 
service and provide a pleasant mene 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 


BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 


gress 0380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
By perme te minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


STU STM S HUM Se LULU LLL Ls 


oe a 


SUT eH SST eT eT SIT THe] 


SCHOOLS 


( RHDNETT OnilECE 
BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Ps corp Any ‘Monday 
.to the Follo : Secretarial; Normal; 
Business; dt and; ands Combined: ined; Finishing. 
College G tra- 
tion; Salegmanahignend and Marketing, eo. 
Admission in September only. or Catalog. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, ROMs 


When ordering change of 


address please send old | woman is indeed strewn with flowers; ht 


as well as new address. 
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; - Cotton . . . 843 
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A Visitation to Prague. . . » Sor we beet 
Religion Around the World ...... 841 
Ethics and Sociology 
“Say It With Books”; A Great Humanitarian 
Scientist, by Robert 8S. Loring; Books . . . 845 
Our Children 
Prize Gingerbread, by Susanne Alice Ranlett . 847 
The Gate, by Mabel F. Blakeslee . . 842 
May Nocturne, by Caroline Rand Bryant; Mi- 
gration, by Maud Morrison Huey; What ‘Shall 
We Live By? by Grace Allen a Re OSS ee 
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Do You? Isn’t It? by Marjorie Dillon . &48 
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Pleasantries)'y S57 % C80," eee 856 


Church Announcements 


KING’S CHAPEL. Closed for renovation. 
Reopening on September 6. During July and 
ibis union services at Arlington Street 
Shurch, . 


FIRST CHURCH, SALEM, MASS. (1629), 
316 Essex Street. Morning ’service at 10.30. 
Rev. T. H. Billings, Minister. 


MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEHA. FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo Street. Serv- 
ice Sunday morning at 11 o’clock. Rev. Miles 
Hanson of Roxbury, Mass., will preach Sun- 
day, August 30, 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH. (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 11 A.m., Chureh 
Service, August 30, "Rev. Hilary G. Richardson. 
The Church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Union 
Summer Service at 11 A.M. August 30, Rev. 
Edward P. Daniels. The first and Second 
Churches, King’s Chapel, the South Congrega- 
tional Society, and the Church of the Disciples 
unite with the Arlington Street Church for the 
summer. <A brief Hymn Service at 7 P.M., 
weather permitting, will be held from the front 
steps of the church. 


Obituary 


MISS MALLIB J. FLOYD 

Early on Sunday morning, August 16, Miss 
Mallie J. Floyd passed peacefully away at her 
home in Dorchester. Miss Floyd was widely 
known through unselfish devotion to the work 
of the Unitarian denomination. In her home 
chureh, the First Parish in Dorchester, she was 
a tower of strength, giving freely of her abun- 
dant life to its every endeavor. She was con- 
nected with the church school of this parish 
us teacher and officer for nearly forty-three 
years. 

Miss Floyd was widely known through her 
association with The Children’s Mission to 
Children, at first as superintendent of the De- 
partment of Foster Home Care, and more is i 
as field secretary. 

She was one of the founders of the novening_ 


ae 


Alliance of Greater Boston, and its first presi- 


dent. The development of Unitarian work 
the Isles of Shoals has been fostered year 
year through the personal efforts of this ‘er 
soul, Her friends that remain desire 
high her fallen torch. “The path of 


rise behind her steps, not before them.” 
¥ - Se 
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